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Radio Lengthens the Personality and Power of the 


‘Teacher 


Bringing Radio Into the Schoolroom. Potentialities in Educating the Illiterate. Experimentation Needed to Dis- 


cover Best Methods for Utilizing Radio in the Field of Education. 


Data on Pedagogical Possibilities to Be Gathered 


by an Advisory Committee on Education by Radio 


S far as we can go back in human 
A history, we find records of those who 
were able to charm others through instru- 
mental music, song, story-telling, or 
oratory. We like to tell our boys and 
girls the story of Demosthenes training 
himself to speak clearly by the use of 
pebbles his mouth. The great musi- 
cian, the great story-teller, the great 
orator, and the great statesman have 
always been able to produce those emo- 
tional effects that give the most perfect 
satisfaction to man. 


Radio Broadens and Intensifies Life 


While the eye brings to us conceptions 
of everything around us, it is said that it 
is a greater deprivation to lose one’s hear- 
ing completely than to lose one’s eyesight. 
Hither is such a great loss that perhaps no 
real distinction can be made, but through 
the sound waves which reach the ear, we 
get a whole range of human pleasures and 
much of our happiness. Until the last 
few years the eye has always had a greater 
range than the ear, but with the invention 
of the radio we have suddenly enlarged 
the zone of our hearing so that it is now 
state-wide and continent-wide, and even 
world-wide. Through the rather simple 
instrumentality of tubes and dials and 
wires we can come in contact with the 
outstanding personalities, the leading 
singers, the best musicians, and the facts 
of the day. A blind pgrson can now 
“read through his ears’’ with the broad- 


Speech of Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, given from Washington, D. C., over the 
National Broadcasting Company System in behalf 
of the Voters’ Service of the National League of 
Women \ 
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By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Secretary of the Interior 


casting which is now in existence and can, 
while seated at home, touch closely the 
main events of the world. 

We must face then some entirely new 
conceptions of dealing with all sorts of 
questions. In a democracy an entirely 
new technique for the control of radio 
must be developed since wide information 
may be placed before its voters at any 
time. We are familiar with the ability 
of men to sway audiences, of skilful attor- 
neys to influence juries, of the effective- 
ness of some political speakers, and of the 
peculiar crowd psychology which de- 
velops in the presence of certain individ- 
uals. Can the radio carry emotions? 
Just as the after-dinner speeches had to 
be made shorter and better after prohibi- 
tion, perhaps the radio will compel intel- 
lectual efforts rather than emotional 
oratory. 


Radio a New Instrument in Education 


With the obliteration of distance and 
the penetration of the walls of the nome 
everyone in a family from the baby up is 
involved in the reception of what the 
radio brings in. A new power over our 
national psychology has to be handled. 
Now that the toy and amusement stage 
has passed, we have before us the responsi- 
bility of the adaptation of this wonderful 
instrument to the field of training or of 
education. 

Education is such a broad term that it 
means different things to different people. 
In dealing with education by radio we can 
make a distinction between the education 
of the adult and that of the school child. 
For the most part our radio experience to 
date, in so far as education is concerned, 


has been largely with adults. There have 
also been some excellent experiments in 
the public schools, and fortunately more 
of these are now on their way. A broad 
distinction, too, can readily be made be- 
tween daytime broadcasting and night 
broadcasting. During the day adults are 
for the most part busy or are away from 
home. This frees the daytime period for 
schoolroom use of the radio, if the radio is 
accepted by the public-school authorities. 


Educational Appeal to Ear as Well as Eye 


We must remember that we have had a 
period when many of our young people 
have become picture minded to an un- 
usual degree from regular exposure to 
moving pictures. In the ordinary school- 
room we try to use both the eye and the 
ear, and to combine use of the book and 
the personality of the teacher. Books 
alone are not sufficient. There must go 
with these books the interpreter, the 
analyzer, and the questioner. There is a 
great variation in the quality of teachers; 
but we have had long experience in hand- 
ling the training of youth in the school- 
room with the book, the blackboard, the 
class, the examination, and the teacher. 
We have found, too, that only about so 
inany students can well be taught by a 
single teacher. To-day it is possible to 
have a great teacher give instruction for 
all of the students in a given grade, in all 
schools in a single community or State. 
There is no possibility of replacing the 
classroom teacher, but there is the chanee 
that some one with special qualities of 
voice and personality may be able to pro- 
ject himself or herself into the thinking 
and training of thousands of youths. Sup- 
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pose, for instance, that in the remote one- 
teacher rural school the 
the teacher’s energies could be devoted to 
inculcating skills in handwriting, 
arithmetic, and reading; 
spiration for the study of literature, 
ican history, and elementar 
come from 
again that the incentive to 
music and in fine 
children from men and 
wide reputation. 


Radio Multiplies Human Power 


major portion of 
spelling, 


A mer- 
science could 
famous teachers Imagin« 
interest in good 
art could come to these 


yner of world 


What a saving in time and inereass 
the efficiency of that teacher this 
mean. It is 


. ] 
wouid 


a multiplication of humaz 


power that is staggering in its possibilities 
We can see new ideas and methods 

approach to a subject spread throughout a 
whole nation within a short space of tims 


Such great power demands great cautio 
in its use. We are beginners in this field 
and must think in terms. Ws 
must be contented to go slowly and to try 
many experiments if we are to have steady 
progress and safety in the use of the radio 
in all education, but especially in public- 
school education. 

It is fortunate that we have at the pres- 
ent time great 
interested in bringing the radio into the 
schoolroom, and that we have a number of 
educational institutions with control over 
certain wave lengths ready to render a like 
service. 
tion because it has had a variety of educa- 
tional institutions. At the 
whole educational scheme is the tax-sup- 
ported public school, available to all chil- 
dren; and the control of 
schools by units of the city, the county, 


modest 


broadcasting companies 


America has been great in educa- 


basis of our 


these 


public 


and the State. It has given not only 
variety but safety. It has permitted great 
freedom of experimentation and very 


striking progress, since success in one com- 
munity can be readily imitated in others. 


Benefits of Education Should be Evenly Distributed 


It would be a great advantage if we 
could have carefully controlled studies 
made of just what the radio can do. 
Great broadcasting companies are willing 
to do their share. 
which might be undertaken by the broad- 
casting companies jointly, has to do with 
an investigation of those qualities of the 
human voice and of those types of compo- 
sition which broadcast most effectively. 

A grant of funds could well be made by 
the commercial interests or by a philan- 
thropic individual to some university which 
has a good school of speech and a first-rate 
department of psychology. Private funds 


One field of research, 


could well be used to back up the programs 
of others who have some special interest 
which should be developed along educa- 
tional lines, such as music, drama, culture, 
political science, etc 


Independent pri- 
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vate institutions with sufficient funds for 
educational and cultural experiments could 
render the same great service in the field 
f radio education that they have rendered 


in all American education. 


Experimentation Must Determine Educational Pro- 


cedures 
We do not yet know what the best 
methods are in education by the radio. 


We do not know how to discover them 
xcept experimentation, nor how to 
choose the proper teachers for this special 
work, except by trial We do not know 


how best to handle drama, literature, etc. 


We have already discovered that there is 


broadcasting possible in 


+iy 


much interesting 

the field of political science, history, and 
music My hope is that we can continue 
the work that is now going forward, and 


naugurat 
dom, with adequate funds, further experi- 
guidance of those 
considered as having a 
Personally, I 


ler conditions of great free- 


€ in 


under the 


not be 


mentatior 
who can 
commercial viewpoint 
should like to see just what could be done 
for several thousand illiterate families, by 
providing them with a radio and a special 
It would 
be a novel experience to become literate 


service for a period of months. 


without being able to write or to read— 
using ‘‘literate’’ in the sense of becoming 
informed, and able to follow what is going 
Here is an 


on in the world about one. 
opportunity for some one to unite his 
interest, enthusiasm, and financial re- 


sources with a university which has a well- 
developed department of sociology. 


Programs of Genuine Worth Demanded 


[ have already indicated the significance 
of the radio, and the necessity of some 
means of checking results as well as of 
devising experiments in educational pro- 
cedure. Control can not come through 
any individual or institution, or any gov- 
ernmental agency alone. It must evolve 
from the experience of the industry and 
the and 
principles 

There is a gratifying tendency to cleanse 


creation of controlling ideals 


the air of unsavory broadcasts of all sorts. 
The Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
cisco recently reported a study in which 
more than 7,000 people returned answers 
to 20 leading questions. Seventy-six per 
cent asked for educational programs; 84 
asked 
per 


semiclassical 
they 


more 
rept rted that 


per cent for 
music; 57 cent 


listened to book reviews; and, says the 


report, ‘‘We found a tidal wave of indig- 
nation against jazz.’’ It ‘is important 
that the truth be presented over the radio. 


often heard individuals say: 


You nave 


[I saw it in print!” as if that were a 
finality. Some of us know how many 
intruths appear in print. Now we will 


over the radio.” If 
authority back of that 


il ‘l heard it 


there is to be the 


expression, then there must be an informed 


and understanding management of all of 
the broadcasting agencies. This becomes 
increasingly important in the field of 
juvenile education. 

The advisory committee yn education 


by radio, which I appointed last su 


has been at work gathering data during 
the last four or five months Che 
splendid attendance at meetings of this 
committee on the part of busy people, a1 d 
the excellent cooperation which It reece ed 
from the radio industry, broadcasters, 
educators, and the pul generally, are 


most encouraging 


Many Agencies Study Potentialities of Radio Instruc- 


tion 


A conference called recently New 
York City, under the auspices of the Car- 
Corporation, whicl itself 
f adult education, 


pDusiest of 


negie interests 
primarily in the problem 
brought together some of the 
interests are 

j 


resilaence 


our people whose vocational 


most divergent, and whos¢ ex- 


tends all the way from the Atlantic coast 
to the Pacific. That suc] 
ble to consider a problem of 
dicates that the American 
lost their genius for meeting problems as 


will assem- 


men 
this kind in- 


people have not 


they arise, and in my mind it augurs well 
for the solution of the pressing social and 
educational problems connected with the 
rise and rapid development of this new 
industry. 

If we can all be 
minded, and patient, I think that we can 
unfold a _ col and 
nation-wide educational radio plan and 


unprejudiced, open 


gradually structive 
program which will give us immeasurable 


benefits from this new achievement of 


science. 


wy 
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Exchange of Swedish and American 
Students 


Under a plan for which arrangements 
were consummated during the past sum- 
mer, a number of students of high-school 
age from the United States will be given 
an opportunity to visit Sweden during 
their vacations for the purpose of studying 
conditions in that country, and a corre- 
sponding number of Swedish youths will 
be sent to the United States, according ta 
information received through the Staie 
Department, from Leland Harrison, 
United States Minister at Stockholm. It 
may be possible to inaugurate the ex- 
change during the coming summer. 

Arrangements for the exchange were de- 
veloped by Dr. ‘Karl Axel Hjorth, secre- 
tary of the Association the Mainte- 
nance of the Swedish Spirit Abroad, dur- 
ing a two months’ visit to the United 
States and Canada, when branch offices 
were established to carry out the scheme 
for student exchange the two 
countries. 


for 


between 




















Physical Characteristics of Abraham Lincoln 


There is Such a Thing as Constitution, and it Goes a Long Way, Far Longer than Anything Else, Toward Making 


Us What We Are. 


HAD a good constitution, and 


H 


took care of it.’”’ So re- 

mark¢ lifelong acquaintance of Lin- 
coln. 

Only considerable vigor of constitution 

allowed any latitude of experience, or 


even persistence of life, under the condi- 
ch Lincoln was exposed in and 
hut, fit to be 


first 


tions to w! 
not 


out of the ‘hunter’s 


home,”’ in which he was 


called a 
a vigorous constitution 


housed, for even 
is greatly discounted by lack of care. 
Many famed genius of weaker mold 


would have been lost to the world under 


such circumstances. 


Heredity a Factor in Lincoln's Constitution 
Lincoln’s father a man “‘of great 
strength and could stand fatigue for any 
length of He was stoutly built, 
was 5 feet 10% inches high, and weighed 


was 
time.”’ 


at on 196 pounds. 

The face and figure of Lincoln’s mother 
the mists of time and 
rumor.” said heavily 
built, some thought her spare. Perhaps 
she was slender, and grew stout or was 
and later became thin. At any 
rate she was not a frail woman. 

A companion of the earliest of Lincoln’s 
days recalled him later as a 
‘‘tall, spider of a boy,” and it is such a 
physique which makes the tall, thin man. 
He described the 6-year-old child’s school- 
going garment as a ‘‘one-piece, long, linsey 
handy for dressing and un- 
dressing but seldom 
except at the swimming hoie and when the 
garment washing the 
body was seldom attempted.”’ Probably 
clothing also was cleaned only occasionally 
and certainly not at all during the winter 
months. School ‘‘kept’”’ in summer. In 
cold weather a buckskin coat and trousers 


time 
‘waver through 


Some she was 


heavy, 


few school 


shirt,”’ 


very 
which occurred 


was worn out, for ‘‘ 


were worn, with moccasins made of hide. 
He Was Ambitious and Brave 
The child early ‘‘ran the woods,” 


and fishing and emulating the 
On one occa- 


hunting 


doings of older children. 


sion, before he had learned to swim, he 
had to be fished from a stream into which 
he had fallen. He was ambitious to 


excel in any contests with his companions, 
but the boys whom he knew ‘“‘had no set- 
tled games.’’ He was considered by them 


brave, but he was not fond of fighting. 


Fixes the Final Limit of Longevity 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 
Specialist in Health Education, Office of Education 


In his eighth year the family moved 
from the woods to the backwoods, ‘‘from 
the frying pan into the fire’ so fa as 
concerned. A 


for a 


phy sical conditions were 


four-walled cabin exchanged 
three-sided shed with a floor of earth. A 
heap of dry leaves and old clothes served 


The second day after their 


was 


as a bed. 
arrival at this new abode, Lincoln shot a 
wild turkey with his father’s rifle. This 
accomplishment, as Beveridge remarks, 
may have been more from accident than 
skill, as turkeys were ‘‘too numerous to 
mention.’ There was plenty of game of 
all sorts; there were wild fruits and nuts; 
and the next spring a garden was planted. 

After a few cabin 18 by 20 
feet was built, with a loft reached by pegs 
set in the wall, and into a corner of this 
loft the boy’s “filthy bed’’ was trans- 
ferred. There dog cat to 
share the loft. Downstairs there was no 
floor, no window, no door. There were 
only the necessities of life, but there was 
no real want, and Lincoln never spoke of 
his childhood as other than happy. 


months, a 


was no nor 


School Opportunities Few and Meager 


In his tenth year Abraham, with his 
sister, went to sehool again for a few 
months; the schoolhouse being a ‘‘rude 





From ambrotype of Lincoln, taken August 25, 1858 


It Shapes our Outward Form, Furnishes the Basis of Our Physical and Mental Vigor, and 


pole cabin with huge fireplace, rude floor 
of puncheons and seats of same, and a 
window made by leaving out a log on a 
admit light, often covered with 
greased paper to keep out the wind.” 
There was plenty of fresh air and at any 


side to 


temperature desired, according to choice 
of seat. 


The Year His Mother Died 


Conditions in the home were at their 
worst in that tenth year, for Lincoln’s 
mother died; but better days came with 
the advent next season of a stepmother. 
She brought her some additional 
house furnishings. There was more food, 
though the larder at one time contained 
Abraham was not much 
His step- 


with 


only potatoes. 
concerned about food, however. 
mother said he was a moderate eater, and 
‘fate what was set before him, making no 
complaints. He seemed careless about 
this.”” It is not related that during his 
earlier years the Lincolns possessed a 
cow, and milk may have been missing in 
the child’s diet. He had no candy, either 
between or at meals, though he occasion- 
ally feasted on wild honey. He seems to 
have been remarkably free from sickness, 
and apparently escaped measles, mumps, 
and the other ‘‘usual diseases of child- 
hood.’”’ His stepmother said ‘‘he always 
had good health.’”’ He was as free from 
infections in later life. This was in 
marked contrast with the experience of 
Washington, who throughout his life 
suffered from most of the communicable 
diseases that were to be had, and narrowly 
escaped death from bacteria in more than 
one encounter. 


The Boy Never Lacked Home Duties 


Abraham had plenty of chores to do. 
The water supply was a mile from the 
new home, and an acquaintance wrote 
that her earliest recollection of the boy 
was of his carrying water from this distant 
spring, accompanied by a cat which seems 
to have been brought to the household by 
his stepmother. 

There was a horse in the family, and 
among Lincoln’s pleasantest memories 
were his rides to mill, bareback, behind a 
bag of corn. He helped his father with 
the ploughing and hoeing and with car- 
pentering, although he took no pleasure 
in these occupations. 
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After a vacation of some three vears 
school “‘took up”’ again at a place about 
4 miles from the Lincoln cabin A school 
mate describes Abraham at this time as 
‘long and tall.’”’ He wore low 
short socks, ‘‘and his breeches made of 
buckskin were so short that they left bare 
and naked 6 or more inches of shin bone.’ 
But his school attendance 


shoes and 


soon came té 


anend. In all it lasted less than one year 
However, he was ‘‘head and shoulders 
above the rest, and he had learned all 
that was taught. Further attendance 
would have been a waste of time. 
Abraham continued grubbing, hoeing, 


chopping trees, making fences, helping 


with hog killing, and carpentering 
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man, ‘‘ You can outlift but I 

could lick salt off the top of your hat.’’ 
Although everybody drank more or less 

touched 


strong me, 


isually more), Lincoln seldom 
liquor, and when he did it seems to have 
his natural dislike of giving 


connection with a social custom. 


been from 


offense it 
He Becomes a Total Abstainer 


It always 
leaves one flabby and undone.” In later 
life he became an abstainer. In 1854 he 
said to Douglas, ‘I do not drink anything, 
and J very many 


years.” 


He said he did not like liquor, ii 


have not done so for a 
He did not use tobacco. 





for his father or for anybody who 
would employ him. He 
about the countryside doing, in 
languid fashion, the jobs he was 


hired todo, or working reluctantly 


‘went 


on his father’s stumpy farm.” 
He had outgrown hunting or fish- 
ing, for he was in close sympathy 
with wild life, and at school he 
had rebuked his fellows for cru- 
elty to animals. Reading had 
become his most absorbing re- 
creation. He carried with him 
to his work a book over which 
he would pore during rest periods. 
Contrary to tradition, he did very 
little studying by meansof candle 
or firelight, but ‘‘went to bed 
early, got up early, and then 
read.”’ Books were very scarce. 
He is said to have walked 20 
miles to secure a book, or to 
attend speeches or debates. 

At 16 he was already ‘‘6 feet 
high, bony and raw, dark skinned, 
a long, thin-legged, gawky boy, 
dried up and shriveled.’”’ But 
he was strong and excelled, not 
only in hard labor but in jump- 
ing and running and wrestling. 











The incident is recorded of 
Lincoln’s finding a drunken 
man asleep in the snow, and of 
his throwing the man over his 
shoulder and carrying him to his home. 
He was fearless, but peaceable, and a 
peacemaker with the quarrelsome. 


Big and Strong, and Kindly 


Although humble in most things, he was 
proud of his height and of his strength, 
even after. he became President. In 1859, 
when in Milwaukee for an address at the 
State Fair, he found a weight lifter in a 
side show the most interesting ‘‘attrac- 
tion’”’ on the grounds. 
sion to test the weights and was quite 
chagrined at not being able to handle them 
80 easily as their professional wielder. As 
they parted, Lincoln remarked to the 


He asked permis- 


Impressive statue of Lincoln 
By Daniel C. French 
Enshrined in the Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. 


A very vigorous and temperate young 
man of 20 made a good hand on a flatboat, 
and Lincoln was hired to help an owner 
take his boat to New Orleans. The boat 
was boarded one night by a band of 
negroes while the two boatmen were 
asleep, and all the strength and courage of 
Lincoln and his companion had to be 
exerted to protect themselves from rob- 
the combat they were both 
wounded. They hurriedly pushed from 
the shore and floated downstream. 


bery. In 


Acquiring Some Business Experience 


The flatboat owner was so pleased that 
he employed Lincoln in a store which he 
was opening, and boasted with pride of his 


clerk’s physical, as well as of his mental 
The 
and Lincoln entered the political 


attainments. store soon * petered 
out,”’ 
race, in which his physical prowess Was 
Just before he 
broke 
One of his friends was attacked and was 
getting the 


leaped down from the platform and seizing 


still an important asset. 


made his first speech a fight out. 


worst of it when Lincoln 


the most aggressive assailant threw him 
‘*12 feet.”” The fight came to an end 
Lincoln at 21 vears of age was 6 feet 


t inches in height, and weighed about 160 


pounds. He wore a blue cotton coat, 
stogy shoes, and pale blue cassinette 
trousers ‘‘which failed to make connec- 

tion with either coat or socks, 


coming about 3 inches below the 
former and an inch or two above 
the latter.” 


years, except when in Washing- 


Even in his later 


ton, he was indifferent to his 
appearance. 

Following his mysterious men- 
tal conflict at the 
first 
Lincoln 
riod of 
with corresponding depression, 
if not illness, of body. ‘‘Both 


his humor and his melancholy 


time of his 
matrimony, 
pe- 
mind 


approach to 
underwent a long 


severe illness of 


were colossal.”’ 
Physical Appearance of Lincoln 


A photographer and political 
friend of Lincoln described him 
in 1855 as ‘“‘a tall, lank, awk- 
ward man, who wore a tall hat, 
a short Raglan coat, short top- 
boots, with one leg of the trou- 
sers stuck in the top, walking 
with a stoop, and carrying one 
hand behind him.” When his 
coat was removed the most char- 
acteristic feature of dress 
was that his were 
usually supported by only one 
‘* gallus. 

‘His hands and feet were ab- 


his 
trousers 





? 


normally large, and he was awk- 

ward in his gait and actions. 
His skin was asallow color, his features 
coarse, his expression kind and amiable; 
his eyes were indicative of deep reflec- 
tion, and, in time of repose, of deep 
sorrow as well. His head was high, but 
not large, his forehead was broad at the 
base but retreated.’”’ He wore a hat of 
about size 7. ‘‘His ears were large, his 
hair coarse, black, and bushy, which stood 
out all over his head, with no appearance 
of ever having been combed. His chest 
was thin, shoulders narrow; he walked 
with a stoop, and had the look of a con- 
sumptive.”’ From the age of 30, because of 
his appearance and deliberate ways, he 
was known to the small boys of his com- 
munity as ‘‘old man Lincoln.” 
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As in his childhood, Lincoln still “ate 


what was set before him,” and his law 


partner tells of his appearing at the office 


some mornings (apparently to escape a 
stormy iomestic atmosphere at home 


with a newspaper from which he unrolled 
some cheese ( rackers, and bologna sau- 
sage oO! vhich he breakfasted. He was 
a hearty eater Another friend records 
that he 
whic he could devour as*fast as two 
ild make them.”’ 


vas especially fond of corn cakes 


women ¢ 
Hardships of a Circuit Judge 


Mrs. L 


travels as circuit judge her husband never 


neoln set a good table, but in his 


complained of the accommodations, or 
lack of accommodations, at the village 
taverns. One of his companions on the 
bench, who fretted over such things, re- 
membered that on one occasion when they 
sat down to a nearly barren board, Lincoln 
remarked, ‘‘ Well, in the absence of any- 
thing to eat, I will pitch into this cab- 
bage.”’ Just as he was indifferent to the 
cut or kind of his clothes, ‘‘he did not 
ow whether or not his food was 
cooked.’ ‘‘He had a good 


appetite and good digestion, ate mechani- 


seem to KI 


well or bad 


cally . filled up and that was all.” 
We are reminded of Napoleon, who spent 
so little time over his dinner that his 
guests sometimes ate a preliminary meal 
in order to finish when he did 


Presidential Responsibilities Tax His Endurance 


In the stress of affairs at Washington 
Lincoln was not only indifferent as to 
the nature of his meals but as to the time 
they were served. It seemed some weeks 
‘as if he neither ate nor slept.’”’ He took 
no exercise except walking, though when 
visiting the Army he sometimes rode 
horseback; and it was said by a friend 
that he was the only man who could ride 
a trotting horse without losing his plug 
hat 


Strength Depleted by Care and Responsibility 


The ‘anxiety, responsibility, care, 
thought, disaster, defeats, and the injus- 
tice of his friends wore upon his gaunt 
frame, and his nerves of steel became at 
times irritable.’’ He was not indifferent 
to the fatigue he felt, and he spent much 
of his time on a couch conserving his 
energies This was not a new habit, 
however, for in his Springfield home, 
which was evidently not supplied witha 
couch suitable for a giant, he would re- 
move coat and shoes, stretch himself on 
the floor, and with head and shoulders 
supported by a pillow placed on the back 
of an upturned chair, he would rest and 
read for hours. Perhaps a drain of nerv- 
the result of bad vision, had 
something to do with this habit, and it is 


ous energ' 


said to have had much to do with his hours 
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Recent School Film Development 
in Sweden 


Pictures Exhibited in Swedish Schools Cover a Wide Range. 


They Include Films Illus- 


trating History, Science, Athletics, and Other Regular School Subjects, as well as Fine 
Arts, Industry, and Numerous Interesting Features 


By JOHN BALL OSBORNE 
United States Consul General, Stockholm, Sweden 


“~XHIBITION of school films in 
k Sweden is making great progress, 
according to recent statement in the Stock- 
holm Tidningen, and report of the Swedish 
Motion Picture Owners Association. 


Wide Variety of Pictures Shown 


Films of all sorts, from news and scenery 
to Euclid and the Pythagorean proposi- 
tion, are now exhibited in school audito- 
riums throughout Sweden. In the larger 
cities a motion-picture theater is rented 
by all the schools in the community, and 
films relating to different subjects are 
shown. In Norrképing, a city of 60,000 
inhabitants, with 700 school children in 
each vear’s class, the public schools have 
rented a motion-picture theater in the 
central part of the city where educational 
films are exhibited. In some rural dis- 
tricts as manv as 30 schools are cooperat- 
ing, thus m: ag these performances pos- 
sible, because, as a rule, no fee is charged 
and the expenses are defrayed by school 
authorities. 


Arrangements for Distribution of Films 


All school films are distributed through 
the Svensk Filmindustri Skolfilm, a sub- 
sidiary of Svensk Filmindustri, the largest 
Swedish film producer in Sweden. The 
company also controls 104 motion-picture 
theaters located throughout the country. 
It was established in 1919, with a capital 
of 35,000,000 kroner ($9,380,000), and 
took over the business carried on by A. B. 
Svenska Biografteatern och Filmindustri. 


of depression; but with such a vigorous, 
if slow-going physique, eyestrain was of 
trifling moment. One recalls the conclu- 
sion of Karl Pearson that, ‘“‘where the 
physical machine is not of the highest 
order, there the mental machine will, on 
the average, run less smoothly, although 
by no means in complete accord.”’ While 
genius is usuaily associated with superior 
physique, “‘health and intelligence are not 
highly correlated.”’ ‘‘ Nature selects for 
physique, and she selects for intelligence.” 
Nature’s selections in these two realins 
rarely coincide so closely as they did in the 
case of Abraham Lincoln. Unfortunately 
he was not more immune to the bullet of 
the assassin than a person of less majestic 
mind and mien. 


In 1923 the company acquired the Skandi- 
navisk Filmcentral, and in 1925 a reorgan- 
ization took place after the company had 
suffered considerable losses, and the capi- 
tal was reduced to 7,000,000 kroner 
$1,876,000). At present the company 
distributes 1,000 school films every week, 
for exhibition in about 1,500 schools 
About 2,100 school 
films on the following subjects are carried 


throughout Sweden 


in stock: Geography, zoology, hygienies, 
botany, astronomy, meteorology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
physiognomy, archwology, history of the 
fine arts, history of civilization, agricul- 
ture, progeny, handicraft, forestry, indus- 
try, fishing, hunting, gymnastics, and 
athleties. 


American and Other Foreign Films Used 


About 10 per cent of these films are of 
There are also some 
French, English, and German school films 


American origin 


registered in the company’s catalogue, 
but most of the school films are produced 
in the company’s own studios in Sweden, 


Film Studio Planned for Stockholm Hospital 


One of the largest hospitals in Sweden, 
Serafimerlasarettet, in Stockholm, has used 
school films for medical pedagogies for 15 
vears. The directors of the hospital are 
making plans for the building of a film 
studio in the hospital, enabling the doctors 
to produce scientific films, illustrating 
operations, diseases, etc. 


Scholarship for American Boy 


For the education of an American boy 
possessing mental ability above the 
average, and whose age is now 5 to 9 
years, a scholarship award of $2,000 is 
offered for 1930 by the Lincoln Scholar- 
ship Fund, 1835 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Applications will be ac- 
cepted from Protestant (white) mothers 
under 40 years of age, who have been 
deprived of their husbands’ support, and 
who have no other children. The mother 
must submit an acceptable paper on one 
or two subjects (suggested by the fund) 
education. On 
request, further information and applica- 
tion blank will be supplied by the fund. 


relating to a boy’s 


a 
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Parent - | eacher 


Associations and Kindergartens ina City- 


Wide Project of Parent Education 


Since the First Call to Mothers by the Founders of the Organization, the Object of the 
Parent-Teacher Association has been the Better Understanding of the Child, and Study 
of the Factors that Contribute to His Physical, Mental, and Spiritual Well-Being 
By MRS. GILES SCOTT RAFTER 
President, District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers 


N the official call sent out 33 years ago 
for the first Congress of Mothers this 
paragraph appeared 


It is proposed to have the Congress consider subjects 
bearing upon the better and broader spiritual and 
physical, as well as mental trair 
the value of kindergarten work and the extension of its 
principles to more advanced studies, a love of humanity 
and of country, the physical and mental evils resulting 
from some of the present methods of our schools, and 
the advantages to follow from a closer relation between 
the influence of the home and that of institutions of 
learning. Of special importance will be the subject of 
the means of developing in children characteristics 
which will elevate and ennoble them, and thus assist 
in overcoming the conditions which now prompt crime, 
and make necessary the maintenance of jails, work- 
houses, and reformatories 


ng of the young, such as 


First Message of the Founder 


In her address of welcome, Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney, the founder and first 
president of the National Congress, said 
“It has. therefore seemed to us good and 
fitting that the highest 
missions, motherhood—the family inter- 
est upon which the 
structure of human life, and the element 
which may indeed be designated as the 
foundation of the entire social fabric 
should now be the subject of our earnest 
and reverent consideration. 1 refer to 
what is called child study—that 


and holiest of all 


rests entire super- 


broad, 





deep theme, most worthy, in all its vary- 
ing phases, of our study and attention, 
because the fundamental one.” 

Since this prophetic speech by our foun- 
der, the movement toward a more perfect 
understanding of the child has been 
steadily onward, and it has taken many 
forms. 

This particular phase of our work, like 
the steady gleam of the ‘‘Star of Bethle- 
hem,’’ has led and guided us ever onward 
to the chief purpose of our organization—a 


perfect understanding of children, ours 
and our neighbors’. 
In these modern days parents need 


much information and knowledge to aid 
in developing their children to the best of 
their ability. This is as true of parents 
and preschool children as it is of parents 
of high-school students 


Froebel an Interpreter of Childhood 


For many years we have accepted Froe- 
bel in theory, but the world to-day is 
beginning to put his principles into prac- 
tice. In no department of education is 
this more noticeable than in the new atti- 
tude of the teacher, which is that of a 
gardener regard to his plants— 
loosening the soil, enriching it, and pro- 
viding all the conditions needful in produc- 


with 








Mothers in a chiid-study group hear a lecture on soci 





il hygiene by Doctor Rogers, of the Office of Education 


ing full-sized growth. No gardener tries 
to grow his plants—he trusts to the life 
force within each seed to do that, but he 
knows that by cooperation and providing 
the right help to 


improve the species. So, 


environment he can 
too, the teacher 
of to-day no longer tries to mold her chil- 
dren; but, trusting to the life force within 
each child, she becomes the servant of life, 
and provides the environment in which 
these human buds grow and unfold as the 
Divine Horticulturist intends. 

Until the time of Froebel, founder of the 
kindergarten system, scarcely any thought 
was given to the right or wrong training of 
the child’s natural instincts. Few people 
dreamed that this had anything to do with 
the development of the character in suc- 
ceeding years. 

Froebel said: ‘‘The destiny of the na- 
tions lies far more in the hands of women— 
the mothers—than in the hands of those 
who possess power, or those who are inno- 
who seldom understand them- 
selves. We must cultivate who 
are the educators of the human race, else 
a new generation can not accomplish its 
task.” 


vators, 
women 


Understanding Necessary to Education of the Chiid 


One of the greatest avenues leading to 
world understanding lies in the under- 
standing of little children throughout the 
world. 

It is activity of the mind and heart that 
educates and determines character. In 
proportion to which activity of the mind 
is vitalized by the emotional life, the mind 
is unfolded and developed. The goal is 
character in education, instead of charac- 
ter as apart from education. 

In order to secure the active, intelligent 
cooperation of parents in child training, a 
special class for future leaders of child- 
study circles was organized some three 
years ago by the State president, Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meek, of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; Mrs. G. W. 
Lady, State chairman of parent educa- 
tion; and the present State chairman of 
kindergarten extension, Miss Catharine R. 
Watkins. 


Study of Child Training by Kindergarten 


Principals 


This class, which was organized for both 
parents and teachers, met with such 
whole-hearted, enthusiastic response that 
we were obliged to refuse many who ap- 
plied, because of limited space for the 
classes and the small number of reference 
books. The topics selected were given by 
specialists in each particular field, and all 
who enrolled were required to promise, if 
called upon, to lead study circles. 

Because many kindergartners who ea- 
gerly desired admittance to this class were 
unable to enroll, the director of kinder- 
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gartens organized a study group in child 
training for all kindergarten principals in 
the department, and this class was con- 


tinued throughout the entire school year. 


The teachers thus trained were ready for 


leader p the following year, and as a 
result many child-study circles have been 
formed local parent-teacher associa- 
tion centers, with kindergarten teachers as 
discuss leaders 


The Home Fundamental in Child Training 


Since the all-important factor in child 
training is the home, any movement 
which helps to develop in parents a more 
intelligent and sympathetic understand- 
ing of cl 
happiness for all concerned, but also a 
higher type of citizenship in the future. 

Some of the subjects used in this train- 
ing course were: What parents may pass 


ildren insures not only greater 


on to their children; food problems, how 
children learn, obedience, emotional life 
of the child, and sex education. 
Specialists were invited to teach some 
of the subjects. For example, Mrs. 
Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, of the United 
States Bureau of 


Home Economics, 














Proud of the scrapbooks they made 


taught food problems; Dr. T. C. Gallo- 
way, of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, sex education; and Miss 
Catharine R. Watkins, director of kinder- 
gartens of the District of Columbia, 
Guidance Materials, by Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meek, was used in the 
assignment of reference reading. Prepa- 
rations of outlines and group discussions 


obedience 


were also features of the course. 
Studying the Child—Body, Mind, and Spirit 


These study groups, composed of 
mothers, led by teachers, are an endeavor 
to treat the child as a whole personality 
and not by compartments. This is really 
the ke te of study groups led by kin- 
dergarten teachers. It develops a new 


vision on the part of the mother, who has 
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This preschool group is the inspiration for a study class of mothers 


thought that the child is receiving his 
education in the school. The teacher, by 
meeting with the mother, emphasizes the 
fact of the teacher’s interest in the whole 
child. She is not thinking exclusively of 
either the child’s physical or his teaching 
side, but is interested in the development 
of the entire child—body, mind, and 
spirit. The idea is to get the cooperation 
of parents in a common aim. 

The influence of these devoted kinder- 
gartners is profound. They have been 
trained to think and to originate. The 
great and good Froebel taught them that 
teachers must know the home of the child, 
and the parents, thus every kindergarten 
had its mothers’ club, and every kinder- 
gartner visited the homes of its children. 


Teachers and Parents Working Together 


We have noble leaders in education, but 
they find it slow work to train the masses. 
We have such splendid organizations as 
the Child Study Association of America, 
which has for 41 years made parent edu- 
cation its aim, but progress has been slow 
because the parent and the teacher have 
not worked together for the development 
of the child. 

It is well for our future prospects that 
teachers are realizing more and more the 
necessity that home and school shall work 
together in educating the child. 

The teacher must know the parents’ 
standards and ideals. His or her work is 
one-sided if the growth of the child is not 
a well-rounded product. 

Judge Miriam Van Waters, in her 
Parents on Probation, speaking of older 
days, says, ‘‘Childhood was not so much 
disregarded as utterly undiscovered.” 
The discovery is a remarkable product of 
the wisdom of the moderns. We have 
all become child conscious in a sense not 
true of any previous generation. Our de- 


votion to children is the hope of the race, 
and so may we sing with John Addington 
Symonds: 

These things shall be: A loftier race 

Than e’er the world has known shall rise 

With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 

Nation with nation, land with land, 

Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In each heart and brain shall throb 

lhe pulse of one fraternity 


Ww 


Cooperation Between School and 
Museum 


Visits of classes to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art by children from two 
small suburban school systems are sched- 
uled at a point in their studies when the 
museum visit will contribute most to 
their profit and enjoyment. This is ac- 
complished by a system of cooperation 
planned by the department of educational 
work of the museum in cooperation with 
the art supervisors of these school sys- 
tems who know each class and its schedule 
of work. 

About 10 days before each visit, the 
museum teacher obtains from the class 
teacher information concerning the gen- 
eral grade of intelligence of the class, 
what the children are doing in the sub- 
ject chosen, what progress has been 
made, and what phase of the subject 
shall be presented by the museum. The 
class teacher is asked to formulate a 
number of questions to which the children 
will expect to find answers in the museum 
collections. The plan assures coopera- 
tion of the class teacher, eager interest 
of the children, and special preparation 
on the part of the museum teacher of a 
lesson that will meet the needs of the 
class at that particular period in its 
development 
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Outstanding Problems Confronting 


Home Economics in the High 
Schools 


For Efficient Living, Boys and Girls Need Some Training in Home Economics. It 
Should Begin Early, and Have Hearly Cooperation of School Officers, Teachers, 
and Parents 
By DR. FREDERICK G. BONSER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


ORE than 70 per cent of all girls 

in high schools in the United 
States are taking no work in home 
economics, according to statistics col- 
lected by the Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior; and 
not more than 1 girl in 5 is taking any 
other subject directly related to whole- 
some personal and life. Despite 
our general prosperity, most girls come 
from homes in which thrift and economy 
are important. About 3 girls of every 5 
between the ages of 16 and 24 are em- 
ployed gainfully, the 
problem of maintaining a respectable and 
satisfying standard of including 
personal appearance, recreation, and sav- 
ings, on incomes that are so meager as to 
require the most judicious management. 
The past year’s record for the country is 
1 divorce for marriages. The 
birth rate of the more highly schooled 
has fallen below the number necessary to 
reproduce themselves. According to re- 
cent reports, 35,000 white children every 
year are born out of wedlock in the 
United States. Annually among us, 25,000 
mothers die of childbirth. Tragic losses 
in child life occur that are due to 
ventable causes. Evidence of discontent 
in family life appears on every hand. 
There seems to be an insatiable craving 
for speed and excitement, and a resent- 
ment of social restraint. 


Education Should be for the Home 


home 


and these have 


living, 


every 7 


pre- 


With all these and other evidences of 
need for vital education in personal, home, 
and community life, there is certainly rea- 
son for endeavor to educate for the home 
rather than away from it. There is much 
evidence of need for that stabilizing and 
regenerating influence which home eco- 
nomics, as we conceive it to-day, might 
give in adjusting the lives of young people 
to a changing order—an order good be- 
yond anything we have hitherto known if 
sanely interpreted, but destructive and 
dangerous if exploited ignorantly in short- 
sighted indulgence and selfishness. 

That there are immediate values for the 
guidance of conduct in appropriate and 


Address delivered before National Conference on 
Home Economics, Washington, D. ¢ 


1929. 


, December 6-7, 


well-taught courses in home economics is 
suggested by the experience of the Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit. After 
five years of experimenting a one-semester 
course was developed which gave such 
outstanding results that in 1924 it was 
for all high-school 
girls as a part of their general education. 


made a requirement 


Moral Values in Home-Economics Study 


This course gave 16% per cent of its time 
to social cooperation, 50 per cent to health, 
and 334 per cent to thrift. In 1927 the 
head of the home-economics department 
reported that in Technical High 
School there had not been a single breach 
of moral conduct among the girls in three 


Cass 


years. She attributes the high standard 
of behavior among the girls as largely due 


to the helpful teaching of home economics. 
Appealing to Interests of High-School Girls 


The first outstanding problem would 
seem to be that of developing and adminis- 
tering courses in home economics that will 
appeal to the interests and the sense of 
values of high-school girls. From evidence 
accumulated by Dr. Annie R. Dyer, the 
conclusion is drawn that at present but 1 
girl in 12 elects a full year of home-eco- 
nomics work 
Girls often fail to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to take offered. 
Since 54.8 per cent of the high schools, or 
8,072 of the 14,725 reporting in 1928, offer 
courses in home economics, and but 28.8 
per cent of the girls registered in these 
high take any course in home 
economics, it is clear that the work is not 
taken in proportion to offerings made. 


in the senior high school. 


courses 


schools 


Reasons for Not Electing Home Economics 


Several are given concerning 
why the work is not taken. (1) In occa- 
sionai high schools it is practically impos- 
sible to carry all the courses required in 
college preparatory or commercial curric- 
ula for graduation and have time left for 
economics. (2) In other schools 
made that most 
economics if elected, 
chosen at the sacrifice of some other course 


reasons 


home 
home 
must be 


schedules are so 


courses, 


which girls desire or are required to have. 
3) Schools are not infrequently found in 
which the principal, the dean of girls, and 


other faculty advisers deliberately advise 
girls not to take home-economics courses 

t) In some schools teachers of home eco- 
nomics are found who are not so well pre- 
pared as teachers of the older subjects, 
and their inadequacy is recognized by 
(5) The report of the Commis- 
1926 states 


students. 
sioner of Education for 1924 
that of 8,111 teachers of home economies 
reporting, 81 per cent had received special 
training in that subject—that is, 19 
cent, nearly one-fifth, were teaching a sub- 
ject for which they had not been trained. 
(6) Of the 81 had 
trained, many had received training for a 


per 


per cent who been 
narrow conception of the field quite inade- 
quate to meet the interests and needs of 
the present generation of adolescent girls 
(7) Among parents of girls in nearly every 
high school there are some who regard 
home economics as work that is inferior or 
degrading, and who develop in their 
daughters an attitude that is unfavorable 
toward it. (8) In 
there 


home economics as a subject wanting in 


almost every school 


are some teachers who consider 


academic respectability, and who convey 
their attitude to students 9) In 
high schools some general courses in home 


many 


economics are required in the first years 
of the junior high school, and many girls 
feel that they know all they care to, or 
perhaps all that is important about the 
work, and refuse to elect more. (10) In 
some schools, also, designations used are 
not only unattractive but repellant. The 
terms ‘‘cooking’”’ are still 
often used, and these terms fail to arouse 


and ‘‘sewing”’ 
enthusiasm in the minds of most adoles- 
(11) Possibly funda- 

all other many 


girls. more 
mental than 


courses are offered that are barren of the 


cent 


reasons, 


wealth of stimulating materials which may 
be used, from the developments of recent 
years, to make the work as interesting, 
vital, satisfying, and liberalizing as other 
subjects in the curriculum. 


Enrollment in Work Should be Early 


A second problem is that of developing 
the most helpful and effective kinds of 
home-economics work early—during the 
junior high school years, or the first two 
years in the 4-year high school. 

As has been noted, about 3 of every 5 
girls between 16 and 24 years of age are 
gainfully employed. Many go to work 
at 14. In Bulletin No. 21 of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, it is shown that in 1927 there were 
25,037 working children of 14 and 15 
years of age in Pennsylvania continuation 
schools. In districts where such schools 
existed, of every children 14 and 15 
vears of age, 1 child aad left regular school 
to go to work. Fifty-six per cent of these 
children, 13,813, were girls. Their median 
earnings were $8.56 a week. Only a little 
one-third of them had 


com- 


more than 
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pleted thi eighth grade. One girl in 


every three was working on a machine. 
The number of juvenile workers in many 
other States is as large proportionately as 
in Pennsylvania. 

With the 4 to 8 hours a week devoted 
partly to but 
little time can be given to home economics. 
For those girls who continue to the end 
of the high, school the pressure to take 
subjects leading to graduation in college 
preparatory, commercial, or general 
courses is strong, leaving little time or 
opportunity to take economics. 
Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1924-1926 indicated that of girls 
enrolled in junior high schools, 73 per 
taking home economics, while 
the percentage 
was 31, and in 4-year high schools 36.2. 
This would seem to show that work comes 
By the same report it is 
found that home-economics work is re- 
quired in the first year of junior high 
school in 92.2 per cent of the schools; in 


English and citizenship, 


home 


cent wert 


in senior high schools 


early enough 


the second year in 86.46 per cent; and in 
the third year, or ninth grade, in 37.46 
per cent. There is evident need for the 
early development of courses that will be 


attractive and effective. 


Educators Often Lack Home-Economics Information 


A third problem is that of educating 
school officers, teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren to a new and more adequate concep- 
tion of the value of home economics. Just 
as long as the impression exists that the 
work deals chiefly with the processes of 
cooking and sewing it will make little 
appeal. These specific activities will have 
to be allotted the place which they properly 
occupy under the conditions of home and 
social life as they now are—not as they 
were a generation or two ago. 

The conception of home economics which 
we believe to be sound, and which is de- 
veloping as practicable in some schools, is 
that of a group of closely related subjects 
in which, and through which, the various 


elements constitute a comprehensive 


whole, representing the personal and 
family needs of girls and women. In pass- 
ing, it may be said that much of this 


material is just as important for boys and 
men. Out of all these contributing fac- 
tors, giving them place and perspective, 
a philosophy of life in the home should be 
developed. By a philosophy of home life 
is not meant an abstract, detached con- 
ception 


Eleoating Ideals of Home Life 


high-school girls or even adults 
would be able to formulate such a phi- 
losophy in academic terms. But there 
could and should be developed a body of 
ideals, attitudes, convictions, purposes, 
understandings, and _ loyalties. These 
90915—30——2 


Few 





should be organized into a general concep- 
tion that will give proportion and appro- 
priate value to all the manifold details of 
home life in relationship to the social and 
spiritual purpose which they serve. Such 
a conception can result only from the use 
of imagination, vision, intelligence, and 
It can not come from the mere 
achievement of skill in routine activities. 
It lies in the growth of an appreciation of 
the human factors of home life, which give 
meaning to the material means for main- 
taining physical existence for the sake of 
spiritual satisfactions. It is recognition 
of the human factors that elevate home 
making from a trade to a profession, and 
the field of home economics from the level 
of manipulative training to that of cultural 
education. 

In his address in Boston last year on 
‘‘Next Steps in Home Economies,’ Dean 
James E. Russell made this statement: 
“My conclusion is that a vocational in- 
terest is prerequisite to success in teaching 
household ” May we not need to 
find out just what this ‘“‘vocational in- 
terest’’ is? Is it something possessed only 
by those immediately confronted with 
maintaining their own homes, or working 
as wage earners in the homes of others? 
Or may there be elements serving as valid 
and efficient motives for certain kinds of 
home-economics work among girls of 
adolescent years who do not expect to 
assume responsibilities for some 
years in the future? 


emotion. 


arts. 


such 


Training of Home Makers and House Daughters 


In Federal Board Bulletin No. 124, 
devoted to ‘“‘Plans and Equipment for 
Vocational Courses in Home Economics,” 
is found the following pertinent and sig- 
nificant statement: ‘‘Home economics as 
a form of vocational education demands 
a well-rounded course of study directed to 
one main objective—the preparation of 
home makers and house daughters.”’ Un- 
der the term ‘‘house daughters’? we may 
have the way out for a happy reconcilia- 
tion of any differences, more seeming than 
real, between vocational and general home 
economics. 

In any subject the immediacy of pur- 
pose is a psychological and pedagogical 
necessity of motive and interest. For girls 
confronted with the necessity of assuming 
home-making responsibilities at once, or 
within a short definitely known future, 
the immediacy of purpose clearly exists. 
Courses can be readily made for such girls 
in terms of the functions they will have to 
perform. But for the ‘‘ house daughters,”’ 
just what their interests and needs are 
may not be so evident. One distinct 
difference does exist. 

The ‘‘house daughters’”’ do not have to 
carry the responsibilities for making the 
home a going, producing concern. They 
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share in consuming the goods and services 
provided by the home and share as 
helpers in maintaining the home. Inas- 
much as they increasingly share in main- 
taining their own status in the home, 
they are immediately interested in all 
that has value in contributing to their 
satisfactions—foods, clothing, home fur- 
nishings, home atmosphere, and family 
relations; entertainment of guests, home 
recreation, and, if there are younger 
brothers and sisters, some phases of child 
care. In addition to such home partici- 
pation, the house daughter has an active, 
creative imagination. She is building a 
future of anticipations. Through this and 
through current life as she sees it, she has 
intellectual and emotional interests in 
family relations, child ¢are, home man- 
agement, recreation, community social 
relationships, and a life career. Home 
economics can capitalize these interests 
and help house daughters to meet their 
own personal problems with efficiency, 
and it can help to direct their growth of 
intellect and emotion along channels that 
are wholesome and liberalizing. 


Present and Future Values in Home Making 


By this means the work may yield both 
immediate values to them as girls and 
young women without full home responsi- 
bilities and deferred values to them later 
as home makers with full responsibilities. 
With all work so presented as to utilize 
contributory science, art, economics, psy- 
chology, and sociology, in the full measure 
of each girl’s capacity to understand and 
appreciate their applications, all home- 
economics work may, and should be, both 
vocational and liberalizing. For the one, 
the practical techniques, skills, and imme- 


diate applications will have greater 
interest and be received with greater 
emphasis; for the other, the broader 


meanings and interpretations will elicit 
greater response, expressed in intellectual 
and appreciative growth. 


Findings Should be Interpreted to Pupils 


For students in both types of courses 
the most important feature for success is 
the excellence of preparation and the 
character of teachers. Work is not on a 
trade level in either case. It is on a plane 
calling for intelligence, judgment, and an 
appreciation of values in terms of human 
well-being. In all aspects of home making, 
excepting those of the most routine 
nature, there are situations calling for 
choices on the basis of relative values. It 
is in management—organization and 
choosing among alternatives—that the 
secret of successful home making lies. 
How the income shall be expended, what 
the best development of the child calls for, 
how relationships of the family member- 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Death of Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar 


It is with profound regret that we an- 
nounce the passing of Dr. Fletcher B 
Dresslar, who died in Nashville, Tenn., 
on January 19, 1930, after a short illness 
Doctor Dresslar served the Office of Edu- 
cation as editor from August 7 to Octo- 
ber 18, 1911; as specialist in school hy- 
giene and sanitation, October 19, 1911, 
to November 30, 1912; and as special 
agent in schoolhouse construction, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., Decem- 
ber 1, 1912, to the time of his death. He 
was born in Banta, Ind., September 21, 
1858, and was educuted at Indiana Uni- 
versity, receiving his A. B. degree in 1889 
and his A. M. degree in 1892. In 1894 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Doctor Dresslar after teaching in the public 
schools of Princeton, Ind., was professor of 
psychology and education in the State 
Normal School, Los Angeles, Calif., 1894- 
1897. He was assistant professor of the 
science and art 1897-1906; 
and associate professor, 1906-1909, at the 
University of California. From January 
.. 1909, to 1911, he was professor of edu- 
cation and dean of the school of education 
at the University of Alabama. 

On leaving the Office of Education, 
Doctor Dresslar professor of 
school hygiene at the Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
1, 1912, which post he occupied to the day 
of his death. He the author of a 
number of valuable bulletins on school 
architecture and hygiene, published by 
the United States Office of Education 
Among other studies he wrote Supersti- 
tion and Education, 1907; The Auxiliary 
Schools of Germany, 1907; and Ethics of 
the Trees, 1921. 

Doctor Dresslar was of modest and un- 
assuming manners, a most courteous and 
agreeable gentleman, a good friend, and a 
scholar of ability. In his passing the 
Office of Education has lost one of its 


of teaching, 


became 


on December 


was 


most active agents in the field of school 
hygiene and architecture. 
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George Washington and Education 


F the great triumvirate of famous 
leaders of the American Revolution 
Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson— 
Washington occupies a niche in the Tem- 
ple of Fame peculiarly his own, and the 
Nation at large recognizes this fact in its 
celebration of the 22d of February, the 
birthday of the ‘“‘ Father of his Country.”’ 
Despite the efforts of uiira-modern icono- 
clasts to and disparage his 
character and genius, George Washington 
will ever remain for us the beau ideal of a 
gentleman, a patriot of the purest type, 
and a great leader in military and civic 
affairs, whose guidance of the ship of 
state in stormy political waters was char- 
acterized by preeminent ability, motives 
that were above suspicion, and a dignity 
that amounted almost to grandeur. 
Washington’s educational advantages 
were somewhat restricted. He was not a 
bookish man like Franklin and Jefferson, 
but he expressed himself with vigor and 
directness, as correspondence and 
State papers reveal. He was not a philos- 
opher like Franklin, nor a physiocrat like 
Jefferson, but he knew men as did no other 
man of his time and was a profound judge 
of character and ability in others. He 
did not have the brilliancy of Jefferson but 
he was possessed of the quintessence of 
common sense, and in that respect he 
rivaled Franklin. His spirit and person- 
ality to a large extent dominated the con- 
vention of 1787. Says Judge Fortson: 


besmirch 


his 


Washington’s position was unique in history. Not 
only was he the first President of the United States, but 
he was the first man in history called upon to occupy a 
similar position. Never let it be doubted that he was 
well aware of the difficulties which confronted him. 
The very language of his inaugural address discloses 
that he recognized that upon th® successful operation 
of the new machinery depended the future of repre- 
sentative Federal Government. ‘‘ The preservation of 
the sacred fire of liberty,”’ he said, ‘“‘and the destiny of 
the present model of government are justly considered 
as deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the experiment 
entrusted to the hands of the American people.” 


Frederick Harrison, an eminent Eng- 
lishman, has thus appraised Washington: 


Che grand endowment of Washington was character, 
judgment, not subtlety; not bril- 

The wisdom of Washington was 
the genius of common sense, glorified into unerring truth 
of view. He had that courage—physical and moral— 
that purity of soul, that cool judgment, which is bred 
in the bone of the English-speaking race. But in 
Washington these qualities, not rare on either side of 
the Atlantic, were developed to a supreme degree and 
were found in absolute perfection. He thus became 
the transfiguration of the stalwart, just, truthful, pru- 
dent citizen, having that essence of good sense which 
amounts to true genius, that perfection of courage 
which is true heroism, that transparent unselfishness 
which seems to us the special mark of the saint. 


not imagination; 
liance, but wisdom 


Washington, like all constructive states- 
men of his time, realized with Sophocles 
that ‘“‘character is destiny,” and that no 
great nation can permanently exist unless 
it is founded on good citizenship, the cor- 


nerstone of which is education. In his 
Farewell Address he wrote these golden 
words: ‘‘ Promote as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.’’ 

Having been deprived, owing to the exi- 
gencies of his early career, of what we are 
pleased to denominate “higher educa- 
tion,’’ which in the eighteenth century was 
overwhelmingly classical, with a smatter- 
ing of mathematics, Washington 
nevertheless deeply interested in 
higher training, and was an early advo- 
cate of a national university where the 
arts, sciences, and belles-letires could be 
taught. Samuel Blodgett, in Eco- 
nomica, or Statesman’s Manual for the 
United States of America, 1806 (said to 
be the first treatise on political economy 
published in America), declares that 
Washington spoke in favor of a national 
university when he took command of the 
patriot army at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1775. Says Blodgett: 

As the most minute circumstances are somewhat in- 
structing for their relation to great events, we relate the 
first we ever heard of a national university. It was in 
the camp at Cambridge, in October, 1775, when Maj. 
William Blodgett went to the quarters of General Wash- 
ington to complain of the ruinous state of the colleges 
from the conduct of the militia quartered therein. The 
writer of this being in company with his friend and re- 
lation, and hearing General Greene join in lamenting 
the then ruinous state of the oldest seminary of Massa- 
chusetts, observed, merely to console the company of 
friends, that to make amends for these injuries, after 
our war, he hoped we should erect a noble national uni- 
versity, at which the youth of the world might be proud 
to receive instructions. What was thus pleasantly 
said, Washington immediately replied to, with that in- 
imitably expressive and truly interesting look for which 
he was sometimes so remarkable: ‘‘ Young man, you 
are a prophet, inspired to speak what I am confident 
will one day be realized.’’ 


was 
such 


his 


In his speech delivered to both Houses 
of Congress, January 8, 1790, President 
Washington urged the establishment of a 
national university. In will he be- 
queathed the 50 shares which he held in 
the Potomac Co. toward ‘‘the endowment 
of a university, to be established within 
the limits of the District of Columbia, un- 
der the auspices of the General Govern- 
ment, if that Government should incline 
to extend a fostering hand toward it.” 
But Congress took no steps toward realiz- 
ing the project, and so Washington’s ef- 
forts in behalf of a national university 


his 


never materialized. And yet with the 
formation of the different departments of 
the Federal Government, with bureaus 


engaged in work of a scientific character, 
the aspirations of the first President of the 
Republic have been indirectly realized. 
In many of the offices of the Government 
research work in the pure and applied 
sciences is vigorously pursued, which is 
one of the dominant functions of a great 
postgraduate institution of learning. 
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Washington’s will also contained the fol- 
lowing provision for a school for the chil- 
dren of indigent people in Alexandria, Va.: 
**T give and bequeath to the trustees of the 
Alexandria Academy in the town of Alex- 
andria $4,000, or in other words 20 of the 
shares I hold in the Bank of Alexandria, 
toward the support of a free school, es- 
tablished at, and annexed to, the said 
academy) 

It is interesting to note that one of 
Washington’s favorite ideas was the found- 
ing of a military school. ‘‘He remembered 
vividly,’’ says Prof. A. B. Hinsdale, ‘‘the 
almost total lack of educated American 
officers in the Revolutionary Army, espe- 
cially of engineers, and also the sore em- 
barrassments growing out of the influx of 
foreign officers. In 1793 he had recom- 
mended to Congress, as a ‘national feature 
of the military system to be created, the 
provision of an opportunity for the study 
of those branches of the military art which 
can scarcely ever be attained by practice 
alone.’”’ 


National Survey of Secondary 
Education 


A 3-year survey of secondary education 
in the United States, to be conducted by 
the Department of the Interior through 
the Office of Education, is now under way. 
The total cost of this important under- 
taking, which was authorized by the 
Seventieth Congress, is not to exceed 
$225,000. Of this amount $50,000 is 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Under the provisions of the measure, a 
survey is to be made “ of the organization, 
administration, financing, and work of 
secondary schools, and of their articula- 
tion with elementary and higher educa- 
tion.”’ Specialists and experts from the 
field will be employed for temporary 
service 

Administrative organization for the 
prosecution of the survey has been effected 
with the Commissioner of Education as 
director. Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor 
of secondary educatton at the University 
of Chicago, is associate director. Doctor 
Koos is now spending the winter quarter 
in Washington giving personal attention 
to the organization of the survey staff. 
Mr. E. 8. Lide, who has held administra- 
tive positions as principal and superin- 
tendent of schools in different cities in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, has been ap- 
pointed specialist in curricula and allied 
fields. Other specialists, both from the 
field and from the Office of Education, 
will be invited to serve in various 
positions. 

The plan as outlined calls for three com- 
mittees from the field to serve in advisory 
capacities 


Problems Confronting Home 
Economics in High Schools 


(Continued from page 169 


ship shall develop, what the recreative 
activities shall be, how the family shall 
take its place in community life—all these 
are questions to be rightly determined by 
trained judgment, guided by a wealth of 
sound knowledge. 


Many Home-Economics Studies Available 


One continuous problem for home eco- 
nomics is that of making available to high- 
school students the findings of research 
studies in language which they can 
understand, and in forms which they can 
use. There are scores of such researches 
whose results are valuable, but not gener- 
ally available, because of the technical 
form in which they are reported, or be- 
cause of their small circulation. Follow- 
ing authorization under the Purnell Act, 
103 home-economic studies were under 
way on November 1, 1928. Nutrition 
researches, standards-of-living investiga- 
tions, child-welfare researches, and nu- 
merous others represent the work of 
agencies whose contributions should be 
put at the disposal of high-school teachers 
of home economics in usable form as soon 
as possible after publication. 

More textbooks or materials in textual 
form for students of high-school level are 
needed. With such materials adequately 
available, the invidious conception of home 
economics as an ‘‘unprepared subject” 
will be on the way to oblivion. Well- 
organized textbooks may do much to 
accomplish the integration of materials 
from other subjects with home economics. 
The one caution of which to be ever con- 
scious is that of not permitting textbooks 
to bring about a standardization of the 


The first of these, called the consulting 
committee, is composed of nine members. 
This committee will be called into con- 
sultation frequently by the survey staff. 

Two advisory committees are contem- 
plated, one composed of educators and the 
other of persons not directly engaged in 
educational work. In addition to advice 
in regard to conduct of the survey, these 
committees will function in matters of in- 
terpreting the survey and securing co- 
operation for it. The personnel of the 
advisory committees of extra educational 
members has not as yet been selected. 


A 


w 
Archery on the Pacific Coast 


Archery classes for girls at the Univer- 
sity of Washington last year had an en- 
rollment of nearly 100. Numbers of boy 
scouts, as well as some of the grade schools 
and high schools, have regular classes. 
Seattle has two or more clubs, with ladies’ 
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field that will hamper growth and adjust- 
ment to the needs of individual students 
In a living, growing field of 
activity it would be fatal to progress to 
attempt to standardize work to the degree 
that may be possible in algebra or Latin, or 


and schools 


even in physics 
Homz--Economics Training in Elementary Schools 


Many teachers and supervisors of home 
economics are called upon to aid in the 
development of work relative to the field 
in elementary schools. Not all of them 
understand or appreciate the character of 
the work as it should be adjusted to meet 
the needs of elementary school children, 
and as it should fit into the general prac- 
tical arts course in the elementary school. 
Bringing high-school problems and meth 
ods to the elementary schools is not appro- 
priate. The possibilities are large in the 
first six school years for developing funda 
mental knowledge, interests, and attitudes 
relative to the materials and activities of 
home and community life. All teachers and 
supervisors of home economics should have 
that training which will enable them, when 
valled upon, to contribute effectively to 
the development of practical arts work in 
elementary grades as it relates to food, 
clothing, shelter, utensils, and home life. 


Wider Implications of the Problem 


The problem of educating school officers, 
parents, and the public generally to the 
newer conception and the richer meaning 
of home economies is one in which every 
home-economics teacher should share re- 
sponsibility. First of all, by the best 
development of the work; and, further, by 
talking and writing about it on every pos- 
sible occasion, the desired change in con- 
ception will gradually come about. 


auxiliaries. Archery has become so pop- 
ular that the Olympic Bowman's League 
has been formed, composed of clubs in 
Washington and Oregon. In tournaments 
held in the Northwest as many as 60— 
men, women, and juniors—have partici- 


pated. 
8 


Sanitary Regulations in Venezuelan 


Schools 


According to report from C. Van H. 
Engert, chargé d’affaires, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, received through the Department 
of State, a recent executive decree con- 
tains regulations for the sanitary inspec- 
tion of all public and private schools in 
Venezuela and, among other things, re- 
quires that each student and teacher shall 
obtain annually a health certificate. 

A later decree provides for the creation 
of a division of public health and charity 
under the Ministry of the Interior. 





Development of County or Similar Libraries 


Many Lands 


Great Britain, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Russia, and Other Foreign Countries Use American 


County Library Idea in Bringing Book Service to Rural Communities. 
in Some Countries than in United States. 


By JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL 





In 


Development More Rapid 


California State Librarian Assists South Africa in 
Developing Plans for Library Service 


Executive Assistant, Committee on Library Extension, American Library Association 


MERICA’S greatest contribution to 
civilization, according to one educa- 

tor, is the free public library. 
European libraries have always been for 
scholars. Public libraries dé veloped first 
in the United States, and naturally enoug! 
were established in the cities 
ice for country people—first from a State 
agency, then from a 
libraries—came years later 


The great 


300k ser. 


svstem of count, 


Library Movement Promoted by the War 


In Europe the popular library move- 
ment is comparatively young. But it has 
developed rapidly, particularly since the 
World War. Students from 
have always been trained in 
library schools. 
ciation war-service 
American methods to Europe, and were a 
never-ending source of interest to Euro- 
peans. After the American 
Library Association was urged to establis! 
an international library school at Paris 
and its graduates are now in service i1 
practically every European country. Eng 
lish librarians were the United 
States, to visit and study libraries from the 


other lands 
American 
Ass« )- 


took 


American Library 


libraries also 


war the 


sent to 


Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1926, when the 
American Library Association celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary at Atlantic City, 55 
librarians were present from 25 foreign 
countries, 
of their 


from the 


many as Official representatives 
Through a grant 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


governments. 


national Peace, these visitors were taken 
after the conference on a two weeks’ tour, 
visiting important libraries of all types. 
In the meantime adult education move- 
ments were stimulating library develop- 
Many countries took stock of their 
library facilities and launched comprehen- 


ment. 


sive programs for a complete scheme of 


service, usually along American lines. 
Now large unit libraries are developing so 
rapidly that the United States must look 
to its laurels. 

County Libraries Almost Universal in Great Britain 


A uniform sign for library 
branches and stations 


adopted 


county 
called centers) has 
by British 
another summer they 
will 


just been county 


libraries, and by 
and become 


familiar to the tourist who drives through 


will be in general use 


the heart of the small villages. 














Two libraries on wheels serve urban areas 


The story of the British county library 
movement reads almost like a fairy tale. 
As recently as 1915 nearly half the people 
lacked public library service, according to 
the United 
Seeing the i 


made by Carnegie 


Trust. 


& survey 
Success Ol 


Kingdom 
county libraries in the United States, the 


trust embarked on a program of aid in 
county library establishment. At first 


funds’ were given to a few counties to 


cover all operating expenses for five years. 
Counties Assist in Inaugurating the Work 


Then 
were enacted, and the trust made grants 


laws permitting public support 
averaging about $10,000 to each county 
which adopted the acts. By the end of 
1925, when the offer was withdrawn, there 
were 89 county libraries in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and all but 3 per cent of 
the population was included in library 
This rapid progress was 
made in spite of the war and economic 
after effects of the war. A similar program 
is now under way in Ireland. 

The English county librarian faces some- 
what different problems than the American 
The magnificent distances of a 
not 


are 


service areas. 


librarian. 
California or a Montana ec 
found in England. Instead, 
many villages and cities, and a large total 
population to serve. First attention, after 
the simplest kind of headquarters had 
been set up, was usually given to service in 


unty are 
there 


rural areas. Service for urban areas came 
later, and is not yet completely developed. 
The usual arrangement is for a differential 
or higher rate to be levied in urban areas, 
to be expended by the local subcommittee 
for the larger book stock and the staff 
needed. Many of the older established 
libraries are contracting with the county 
libraries for supplementary book service. 


Motor Vans Assist Circulation of Books 


Books were at first shipped to local cen- 
ters in boxes. Then Kent County tried a 
motor van, or library on wheels, with such 
success that the county now operates. two 
vans; and Surrey, Lincoln Lindsey, and 
the {East Riding of York also give van 
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ounty libra- 


se! i g 
rial ersonal touc vith every local 
librar i librarian and publie lave 
the sat tion of handling a large collec- 
tio! for the average van holds 
about 1) jlumes, a Kent’s largest 
val 500 

Tea ere quick to see the value of 
the s ered the county library 
and as volunteer librarians, not 
only ( the schools but also 
for tl illage halls \ village school- 
master writes I should like to state how 
pleased I am to find the children so enthu- 
siastic over the library, and I feel that its 
use has had a marked effect on the reading, 


speech, and general information of the 
upper classes of this school.’”’ In most 
counties the educational authorities make 
& special grant for intensive service to 


schools 


Ther close tie-up with the Women’s 
Institutes, the Argicultural Organizers, 
and the Workers’ Educational Associa- 


tion. 7 Kent County library reports 


borrowing 1,707 books in one year from the 


Centra! Lil rary for Students, London, to 
supplement its own collection in meeting 
the needs of serious students. This same 
librar y 7 years old, is circulating 
close t 2 million volumes a year with a 
book st f only a hundred thousand. 


Denmark Has 100 Per Cent County Library Service 


During the past 20 years the whole 
library stem of Denmark has been 
reorganized along American lines. Coop- 
eration between libraries is the keynote, 
each | iry functioning as a particular 
link i complete coordinated system. 
Twenty central libraries,’’ corre- 
sponding yur county libraries, supple- 
ment the %k resources of the small vil- 
lage libraries in their districts, and advise 
and he 0k selection, cataloguing, and 
administrative problems. The central li- 
brary i borrows from the State libra- 
ry at Copenhagen. All the book resources 
of the nat are available for a reader, no 
matter where he may live. A government 
library inspectorate acts as a central 


information bureau and administers gov- 
ernment subsidies to libraries, which 
amount t more than 900,000 kroner a 


year 


Czechoslovakia the First to Require Library Estab- 
lishment 


With all the problems of a new nation to 
face, Czechoslovakia made public library 


service Cé 


mpulsory in cities and villages by 


act of July, 1919. Very small communes 
were given 10 years of grace. By 1929, 
there was very nearly universal library 
service. In the more backward or poor 


localities district libraries were formed, 
which lend collections of books to indi- 
The Ministry of Edu- 


vidua mmunes. 


cation and National Culture supervises 
the public librar es and administers the 
State subsidies, which are now given 

books chosen bv the libraries from lists 
compiled DY the Masaryk Institute. 


Librarians are trained in State schools, 
the lengt! 
size of the ubrary 


of the course varying with the 


According to a man 

















Patrons like to select their own books 


prominent in public affairs, these public 
libraries have developed into a new educa- 
tional force, a force of equal importance 
with the school 


Sweden Embarks on a County Library Program 


The public-library movement in Sweden, 
since 1905, has been aided by State grants. 
An act of 1929 provides for a reorganiza- 
tion of the service and a program of district 
(lin) library organization corresponding 
to American county libraries. According 
to information received from the library 
adviser in the Swedish Board of Education, 
the Government will give 10,000 kronor 
annually to each district (5,000 if the dis- 
trict establishes a library, 2,500 if its 
librarian is trained, and 2,500 additional 
if its reference collection is adequate). 
The library adviser expects to organize two 
libraries each year, and to cover each of the 
24 districts in 12 years. 

A recent library survey of Russia, by 
Harriet Eddy, of California, recommends 
an integration of the public libraries, 
which are spreading rapidly through gov- 
ernmental promotion, into one complete 
system of national, provincial (gubernia), 
county (uyezd), and local libraries. A 
return visit to the United States of a 
member of the staff of the Soviet Com- 
missariat of Education, to study our 
county libraries, showed how genuine is 
the interest in developing adequate and 
complete library service. 
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During th 
ems of South Africa were studied by two 


past vear the library prob- 


librarians sent by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust—S. A. Pitt, of the Glas- 
gow Public Library, and Milton J. Fer- 
guson, California State librarian. They 
recommended a 8) stem of national, pro- 
vincial or central, and district libraries 
Two South African librarians are now 
visiting libraries in the United States to be 
ready to lead in the new library develop- 


ment 
Our Own Territory Has 100 Per Cent Service 


The ‘melting pot of nations,’”’ Hawaii, 
had many problems to be overcome in 
providing library service, such as diversity 
of languages, high illiteracy, and distant 
islands to be reached. It met them all by 
establishing, with support from territorial 
funds, four county libraries for each of its 
four counties. The Library of Hawaii 
first carried on extension work, beginning 
in 1913, then acted as sponsor for the other 
three county libraries established since 
1921, and it still serves as a clearing house 
for book requests, keeping up a union card 
catalogue. The county libraries reach out 
over all the islands, even to the most iso 
lated cable station half way across the 
Pacific, where collections are exchanged 
as often as the cable boat calls—four times 
a year. The service to schools will be 
described in a forthcoming article in this 


series 


What Will the United States Do? 


What can we in the United States learn 
from this experience of other countries? 

First of all, that the goal of “adequate 
public-library service within easy reach of 
everyone,” set by the committee on library 
extension of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, in its report, Library .Extension: 
A Study of Public Library Conditions and 
Needs, is not a dream but a practical pos- 
sibility. The need, and a national pro- 
gram for meeting it, were discussed by 
representatives of Federal departments 
and bureaus (including the United States 
Commissioner of Education), and of many 
national, educational, and rural social 
agencies, meeting last spring with the com- 
mittee on library extension. Many agen- 
cies of national reach have indorsed the 
county library plan and are giving it strong 
backing. The American Library Associa- 
tion, through its committee on library 
extension, is serving as a center of informa- 
tion, and is carrying on national publicity 
and field work as far as its resources 
permit. 

Similarly, each State needs a State pro- 
gram, then active leadership by a strong 
State library extension agency, and the 
support and backing of State educational 
and rural social agencies. California and 
New Jersey have already shown that 


Continued on page 117 
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The Nashville Conference on Rural 


School Supervision 


By Mrs. KATHERINE M 


COOK 


Chief, Special Problems, Office of Education 


PPROXIMATELY four 
the Office of Education of the Interior 
Department initiated a plan of regional 
conferences for the consideration of spe- 
cial problems concerned with rural school 
supervision. The first of these conferences 
was called in December, 1925; the fourth, 
and most recent, met at Nashville, Tenn., 
December 16 and 17, 1929. Approxi- 
mately 150 representatives from 16 States 
attended. Included in the group were the 
chief State school officers of 3 States and 
representatives of State departments of 
education from 13 States, besides a large 
number of county superintendents and 
supervisors, rural school principals, 
members of faculties of higher institutions 
of learning concerned with the training of 
supervisors and teachers from throughout 
the South. 


Cooperative Studies Proposed 


years 


ago 


and 


The conference, through two committees, 
canvassed those in attendance with the 
idea of ascertaining views as to future 
plans and progress, and passed unani- 
mously resolutions requesting another 
similar conference in 1930; and recom- 
mended carrying on, in the meantime, 
cooperative studies by education officials 
in the group interested and the Office of 
Education of the United States. Certain 
studies particularly recommended are: 
The training, general activities, and super- 
visory practices of rural school principals 
in the Southern States, and the evaluation 
of procedures in supervision practiced by 
county and other rural school supervisory 
officers. Problems concerned with super- 
vision by principals are of special interest 
in the States represented. 


Problems Given Special Consideration 


The number of consolidated rural schools 
is rapidly increasing. The majority of 
these schools include both elementary and 
secondary grades. The type and amount 
of training which such principals need, 
their relationships with county supervisors, 
the relative amount of time for supervision 
and for teaching, and a multiplicity of 
other supervisory problems peculiar to the 
rural school principalship, were cited as 
showing the need for further study and 
research in this growing field. 

Conference sessions were held in the 
social and religious building of Peabody 
College. The most cordial hospitality 
was extended by the college to all visitors 


the 
event 


Sessions. 
enjoyable the 
which all those in attendance were invited 
to participate. An feast was 
provided on the college farm, a few miles 
outside of Nashville, to which the visitors 
were taken in automobiles furnished by 
the faculty and friends of the college. 


A particularly 
barbecue, in 


throughout 
was 


abundant 


Subjects Discussed in Conference Sessions 


Conference discussions centered about 
four general topics: (1) Improving super- 
visory practice, discussed from the stand- 
point of research by Dr. M. C. S. Noble, 
of the State Department of Education, 
North Carolina; Miss Jessie Parker, State 
Department of Public Instruction, lowa; 
Miss Maycie Southall, of George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; and Misses 
Rexie Gill and Edna Simmons, county 
supervisors from Virginia and Mississippi, 
respectively. (2) Supervision and State 
institutions of higher education: Special 
phases of this subject were discussed by 
Professor Hughes, of the State A. and M. 
College, College Station, Tex.; Professors 
Robert, of Natchitoches, La., Burton, of 
Bowling Green, Ky., and Trabue, of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
From the standpoint of training super- 
visors and principals, the topic was dis- 
cussed by Prof. Norman Frost, of Peabody 
College, and President M. L. Combs, of 
Fredericksburg, Va. (3) The rural school 
principa] and supervision: Several aspects 
of this topic were considered, including 
the principal’s responsibility for State and 
county programs, effective supervisory 
agencies for principals, and effective dis- 
tribution of time of principals who must 
supervise both elementary and secondary 


grades. Principals from Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Kentucky 


participated in this discussion. (4) Spe- 
cial problems in rural school supervision: 
Problems were considered from the stand- 
point of cooperation between rural school 
supervisors and social agencies by Eliza- 
beth Allen, of the State Child Welfare 
Department of Alabama, and Stone J. 
Crane, of Public Welfare Board of 
Georgia; from the standpoint of educating 
handicapped children in rural schools, by 
Dr. Charles Scott Berry, of the committee 
on special classes of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
Miss Hattie Parrott, State super- 


the 


tion 


North 
Carolina, outlined the plan followed in 22 


counties, in which studies of the develop- 


visor of elementary instruction, 


mental history of children entering school 
for the first time are made as an agency in 
supervision. 


Southern States Have Definite Policies for Conferences 


From the beginning two policies have 
characterized conferences in the Southern 
States: (1) Discussions are 
on problems concerned with the supervi- 
sion of instruction; and (2) at least 
session is devoted to consideration of the 
results of a study of some specific problem 
pertinent to the region, carried on cooper- 
atively by the supervisors concerned and 
the Office of Education. 
of the type indicated, made by the south- 
ern group during the past four years are 
the following: Equitable distribution of 
the supervisor’s time—a questionnaire 
study among supervisors in the South- 
eastern States; teachers’ meetings as an 
agency in supervision—a study partici- 
pated in by 77 supervisors in the confer- 
ence region; means used by supervisors 
in the Southeastern States for promoting 
professional growth on the part of superior 
teachers; a preliminary study of the 
training, experience, and _ supervisory 
activities of principals of rural 
schools in Southern States. 


Need for Rural School Supervision Emphasized 


In 1925, when the series of conferences 
was initiated, rural school supervision was 
a relatively new field in education. Rec- 
ognition of this situation is indicated in 
the aims set forth in the abstract of pro- 
ceedings of that conference: ‘‘As in all 
new fields, experience is a necessary but 
expensive teacher. Supervisors have had 
to pioneer the way through a variety of 
problems and difficulties. Apparently the 
time has come when an opportunity is 
needed for supervisors to exchange expe- 
riences, to define problems and goals, 
and to set up tentative standards accept- 
able and practicable ii rural school 
situations.” 


concentrated 


one 


Among studies 


large 


Many Supervisors Added in Recent Years 


Considerable progress has been made in 
rural school supervision since 1925. In 
the southern group several States have 
been added to those employing supervisors 
in 1925, including Mississippi, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. Additional counties and addi- 
tional supervisors within counties have 
been added to the list. Alabama and 
Virginia are notable examples. The num- 
ber of supervisors, or of counties super- 
vised, has nearly doubled in both States. 
Goals are now more clearly defined; 
standards higher and better, and more 
widely understood. Techniques of super- 
vision have improved. Improved courses 
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for training supervisors in higher insti- 
tutions of learning have been established, 
and qualifications demanded of persons 
seeking supervisory positions are higher. 


The programs presented for discussion 
at the several conferences reflect impor- 


tant changes in outlook and in practice. 
The general topics in the 1925 conference 
were concerned with efforts to define 
supervision of instruction, including dif- 


ferentiation between supervisory and ad- 
ministrative activities; with the value and 
types of long and short term supervisory 


programs; with equitable distribution of 
the supervisor’s time among the multiple 
duties she is called upon to perform; 
and with discussions of specific teaching 
problems. Topics on the program at 
Nashville concerned the relation of State 
institutions of higher learning to the im- 
provement of rural school supervision; 
the number and kind of courses that consti- 
tute adequate training for supervisors and 
for supervisory principals; specific responsi- 
bilities of principals for supervision; the 
education of handicapped children in 
rural schools; and the developmental his- 
tory of the school child as an agency in 
supervision. 

Changing aspects of rural school super- 
vision have resulted from, or are directly 
related to, improvement in school admin- 
istration and finance, which has facilitated 
the provision of more nearly adequate 
supervisory staffs in progressive counties; 
to the increasing number and efficiency of 
large consolidated schools, in many of 
which principals with some free time for 
supervision are employed; and to general 
progress in the scientific study of educa- 
tion. Rural school supervision is being 
more widely recognized by interested pa- 
trons as an effective means of increasing 
school efficiency, and by educators as a 
challenging field for the exercise of edu- 
cational ability and leadership. 


wy 


Not a single school child was injured 
during school hours in a traffic accident 
in San Francisco, it is stated, during the 
four years that ‘‘the school reserves,” 
made up of 1,600 pupils, directed traffic 
in school areas. 

es 


To Promote Education of Deaf 
and Blind 


A State supervisor for the deaf and blind 
has been appointed by the board of edu- 
cation of Wyoming. This is made possible 
by recent action of the legislature of the 
State. Before assuming her duties, the 
new director visited a number of centers in 
the East where blind and deaf are receiving 
such service. The department provides 
education and industrial training for both 
juvenile and adult blind at home or in 
institutions maintained by the State. 
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Organization of the Interstate School 
Building Service 


Frem Small Beginnings a Few Years Ago, Preparation of Plans for Scientifically Con- 


structed School Buildings has Become a College Subject. 


Through Cooperation of Two 


Educational Agencies, Valuable Assistance is Given in School Planning, Especially 
in the Rural South 


By FLETCHER B. DRESSLAR 
Late of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


S A RESULT of work as special agent 
for the Office of Education, it be- 
came plain some 10 years ago that definite 
and continued help should be given to 
superintendents and boards of education 
in matters relating to the planning and 
construction of school buildings. 
Accordingly, courses were offered in 
George Peabody College which had for 
their purpose such training. After a few 
years the results of this training became 
evident in the keener and more critical 
attitude of school officers toward the 
planning and care of school buildings. 


Cooperation Given by General Education Board 


The General Education Board realized 
the value of the work, and began to offer 
annual scholarships to selected men who 
would undertake such training, and who 
would be willing to start a division of 
school building service in connection with 
their own State boards of education. 
This cooperation was undertaken on the 
basis of an understanding with the State, 
to the effect that such divisions of State 
boards of education would be financed for 
four years by the General Education 
Board and then, if the undertaking proved 
of special value, the State agreed to take 
over the work and carry iton. The value 
of such special training and of the cooper- 
ative work between the General Education 
Board and the State departments of the 
Southern States became so marked that 
each of the Southern States now has a 
division of school-building service, and all 
officers at the head of these divisions, save 
two, have been trained at Peabody College. 

As a result of this intensive work, it has 
been possible for me, as special agent of 
he United States Office of Education— 
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One Teacher School Bus /ding . 











instead of having to work through indi- 
vidual boards of education for country 
districts, cities, or .towns—to work di- 
rectly through school-building divisions 
of the Southern States, and thus to organ- 
ize the work far more effectively and pro- 
mote its better adaptation to the needs of 
this section, particularly in the matter of 
more adequate supervision in the con- 
struction and planning of buildings. 


Activity of State Boards of Education 


In this way during the past few years, 
under the supervision of these divisions of 
State boards of education, millions of 
dollars of public money have been spent 
monthly for rural schools. From every 
point of view this has accomplished a great 
saving, and at the same time brought 
about the construction of better buildings. 

As a result of this community of inter- 
ests centered in Peabody College, it oc- 
curred to the men in the field that an 
organization should be formed to place at 
the disposal of each member the best re- 
sults of all. This organization was ini- 
tiated about a year ago and designated 
The Interstate School Building Service. 
A tentative division of labor was agreed 
upon, and in June a conference was held 
of all workers in the field, and a specific 
series of tasks outlined. 


Assist Rural Schools in Planning Buildings 


These include the selection and repro- 
duction of different acceptable types of 
rural schoolhouses, and also the careful 
preparation of detailed drawings, general 
specifications, and blank contracts, to the 
end that each school-building division of a 
State department may have at its disposal 
all available helps. 





7a face east or west only. 
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Such work involved the making of 
drawings, zine etchings, writing of general 
specifications, printing of material, and 


putting it in such order 
of a simple code, anything that is calle 
for can be supplied quickly. 

In all this work there 
desire nor tendency to limit the 
of any State in the use of 
set of plans. I[t has thus far proved of 
service in having at hand illustrative 
material to put before school 
order to show them precisely what sort of 
building would seem best fitted to their 
needs, and to make it clear to them that 
a plan may be modified in any way to 
serve the special needs of 
community. 


Service Amplified to Meet Varying Demands 


that, by mean 
led 


has been neither 
freedom 
any particular 


boards in 


any particular 


This service has now at its command 
hundreds of copies of drawings and prints 
of different kinds of rural schools—from 
1-teacher schools to schools of the large 
consolidated type. Along with these, 
general specifications have been prepared 
and printed in simple form which may be 
easily modified to varying 
conditions. 

It is the further purpose of the service 
to have 
buildings gone over 
writer and by representatives of the 
various State departments for suggestions 
and corrections. When finished the plans 


meet local 


all preliminary sketches of new 


personally by the 
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duplicated and sent to other men in 
the field, thus giving them an opportunity 
to call upon each other for blue prints 
of the new buildings. 

This plan has aroused wholesome en- 
as well as wholesome criticism, 
of the best results, 
through a 
and careful attitude toward school plans 
from both the educational standpoint and 
the esthetic. A rivalry is 
emerging 

No attempt has thus far 
organization to other 
prepared by the 
has been distributed pretty gen- 
erally throughout the country to State 
departments, as well as to those who have 


thusiasm 
it seems to 
critical 


and one 


me, has come more 


wholesome 
been made 
to extend this 
States, yet material 


service 


requested help in the building of rural 
schools. It may be said here that while 
we have given more time to the demands 


schools than to those of cities, 


of rura 
it does not mean that help has not also 
been extended to city boards of education. 
In this field the work has consisted chiefly 
in cooperating with boards of education, 
and in so guiding architects that the best 
results may be accomplished in 
public funds. 


possible 


the use of 
Noticeable Increase in Requests for Information 


The value of this service in the pro- 
motion of school hygiene and school sani- 
be specifically 
there is a noticeable in- 


tation can not, of course, 


estimated, but 
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1930 


, February, 


all the Southern States 


in requests for information on practical 


crease throughout 


phases of school hygiene and school san- 
demands it is the 
group to prepare helpful 
bulletins to 


itation. To meet these 
intention of the 
material—news letters and 
be sent to divisions of school building ser- 
vice in different States, which they can use 
in a strategic way by placing it in the 
hands of superintendents and teachers. 
One such bulletin on Schoolhouse Keeping 
and will be the first 


News letters will present late 


has been called for, 
undertaken. 
scientific information, new types of build- 
ings, or any phase of the work that would 
seem to be usable and helpful to those 


working in the field. 
Work Assisted by Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Financial aid provided by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund has made possible the 
preparation of all 
above, and has also provided a scholarship 
fund for the next five years, which will 


material mentioned 


enable men from the 
more fully in carrying on the 
enlarging its scope. 

It remains only to say that no charge is 


field to cooperate 
work and in 


made for service or materials. 


Ww 
The Army Becomes an Educator 


Illiteracy has been, from the 
of the 
confronting the Czechoslovak Republic. 
In Bohemia figures for illiteracy are ex- 
but the index rose sharply 
investigation was 


very out- 


set, one many serious problems 


tremely low, 
and alarmingly as 
carried further East, through Slovakia and 
Ruthenia, which before the war 
under the Magyar 
methods adopted for carrying at least the 


were 
régime Among 
rudiments of an education to adult classes 
was that of army schools. Since an army 
was inevitable, the authorities decided to 
take advantage of the conscription sys- 
tem, and to see to it that no soldier com- 
pleted his service without acquiring a 
sound knowledge of the ‘‘three R’s.’ 

During last winter, 219 courses in read- 
ing, writing, 
In the majority of 
officers. The number undergoing exami- 
nation was 3,238, of whom 80 per cent 
were successful in passing. 


and arithmetic were given. 


sases the teachers were 


Soldiers attending the courses were, ac- 
nationality: Slovaks, 1,227; 
1,172; Hungarians, 308; 
Germans, 172; Rumanians, 
60; Jews, 32; Poles, 11; and other nation- 
alities, 7. The high percentage of il- 
literates from Slovakia and Carpathian 
Ruthenia was, as stated, a consequence of 
unsatisfactory educational conditions in 
pre-war times. The number 
steady decline in recent years.—Emanuel 


cording to 
Ruthenians, 
Czechs, 240; 


V. Lippert. 


shows a- 
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Development of County Libraries 
in Many Lands 
Continued from page 113 


libraries spread fast under these 
Of California’s 
and New Jer- 


county 
conditions. 
46 have county libraries; 


58 counties, 


sey’s tenth county voted favorably last 
fall, so that half the counties of that 
smaller State now have libraries. Louisi- 


ana, New York, North Carolina, and other 
States are taking the movement seriously. 
were 


In a younger State, library needs 


discussed recently at a meeting of leaders 


in many fields. The result, as expressed 
by a slogan, was “A unified library pro- 
gram for Colorado, and united effort be- 
hind it.’’ A law permitting the establish- 
ment of county libraries was immediately 
passed by the legislature, two State 


library extension agencies united into one 
stronger one, and plans are being made 
for aggressive publicity and field work. 
The stimulus of financial aid from Fed- 
eral, State, and private sources is one of 
the clearest lessons learned from Europe. 
In the United States the value of Federal 
aid has been strikingly shown in the spread 
of agricultural work. Many 
States are appropriating millions for State 
aid for rural Aid for county 
libraries is as necessary and as logical, and 
New has that it can be 
secured in generous amount. Recently, 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, by supple- 
menting county appropriations, has aided 
several Southern counties in establishing 
county libraries, and citizens of Green- 
ville, 8. C., and Wilmington, Del., have 
financed demonstration library service to 
surrounding counties. The Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission is now in the fifth and 
last demonstration of State 
library extension work, and its grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation have already 
been supplemented by State appropria- 
tions. ‘ 
County libraries have spread into every 
section of the United States (except New 
England with its town libraries) since Ohio 
and Maryland first tried the plan 30 years 
ago. Five States passed permissive legisla- 
tion in 1929. The five remaining States 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, North Dakota, 
and Washington—have all been working 
at it, and will continue to work until their 
legislatures are convinced. There are 3,065 


extension 
schools. 


Jersey shown 


year of a 





counties in the United States, but as yet 
only 276 of them have made even a small 
If the 


country children of this generation are to 


appropriation for library service. 


have equal book opportunity with chil- 
dren in the cities, the United States will 
have to take the matter as seriously as 
England, Denmark, Sweden, and Czecho- 
slovakia have done. 


Brief Items of Educational News 


By BARBARA E. LAMBDIN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


ARKED IMPROVEMENT has 
M been made in the personnel and 
grade of certificates of negro teachers in 
Virginia. There are 3,500 in the State. 


for 
hereafter 


units of work will be 
for Bible 
southern accredited high schools, if 
deze under the same work 
conditions as other subjects, according 
to recent action of the commission on 
secondary schools of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 


Credit 
allowed 


two 
study in 


standard 


bafal 
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Cumulative Sick Leave 


Twenty days of sick leave each year 
are allowed teachers in Saskatoon, a 
city of Saskatchewan Province, Canada. 
The sick leave amounts in 10 years to a 
school year, and if unused for that pur- 
pose the teacher may take a year’s leave 
of absence and receive 60 per cent of the 
salary, provided at least half the year is 
spent in study and self-improvement. 


wy 


New medical laboratories recently com- 
pleted at Yale University place the Yale 
medical school among the leading insti- 
tutions of its kind in the United States. 
In addition to adequate facilities for the 
school of medicine, the building provides 
facilities for the New Haven Hospital, 
including eight operating rooms for ward 
patients. Construction of the building is 
made possible by a grant of $1,250,000 to 
the university from the General Education 
Board, New York. : 

Ww 


License Required for Trade Schools 


All private trade schools in Michigan 
are required by law to have a State 
license, which is issued only after investi- 
gation and inspection. Exclusive of stu- 
dents in business colleges, approximately 
15,000 men and women were enrolled last 
year in private trade schools in the State. 
Michigan is said to be the only State 
which exercises legal control over private 
trade schools. 6 


Commercial Courses Adapted to 


Actual Needs 


To find a basis for adapting the com- 
mercial course in the high school and 
junior college of Pasadena, Calif., to the 
needs of the community, a survey was 
made of 380 firms in the city employing 


4,229 persons. It was found that of this 
number, 1,426 were salespeople, 891 were 
general clerical workers, 457 did secretarial 
work, and 422 filled accounting positions. 
Transportation and storing accounted for 
339 persons, 237 were machine operators, 
157 were classified as financial workers, 
and 306 filled miscellaneous executive 
positions. 


ny 
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Special Stunts Test Physical 
Ability 


Twenty devised stunts for 
school children were used recently to test 
the general motor ability of 7,000 pupils 
in the fifth and sixth grades of public 
Baltimore, Md. Use of the 
Brace scale for measuring motor ability 
made it possible to determine the ability 
of the individual child to balance and to 
jump, his degree of agility, control, 
flexibility, and strength; and, at the same 
time, to discover children who are under 
developed and others whose development 
exceeds the norms for the average child. 


wy 
Safeguarding Health of Schoolgirls 


Examination by a physical director or 
nurse before being permitted to resume 
class work after an illness of three days 
or more is required of all public high- 
school girls of Milwaukee, Wis. Health 
of the girls is safeguarded in every way, 
and in each high school a rest, or “hospital 
room,” is maintained. This is provided 
with easy chairs, cots, and supplies 
needed in cases of minor illnesses; and 
especially capable girls, usually members 
of the girls’ clubs, take charge of the 
room during different periods of the day. 

ty 


specially 


schools in 


Inadequate Library Facilities in 
Rural Sections 


Approximately 45,069, 897 persons in 
the United States are without library 
facilities, according to estimate of the 
American Library Association. .Of these 
42,152,291, or 93 per cent, live in the 
open country, or in places having less 
than 2,500 people. Of the entire rural 
population of the United States, it is 
estimated that 82 per cent have no library 
facilities, as compared with 6 per cent 
of the urban population who are without 
such service. The statement is made 
that, in the 3,065 counties in the United 
States, 5,954 public libraries are located. 
That the distribution is unequal the 
above figures prove. 
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An Experiment in the Education of 247 
Millions of People 


Official Committee Reports Results of Decentralized Administration of Schools; Believes 

Divorce of Government of India from Education is Unfortunate; Points out Economic, 

Caste, Religious, and Linguistic Problems in Mass Education in India; Urges Education 
of Women; Reviews Progress Made in Decade 


By JAMES F,. ABEL 
Specialist in Foreign Education Systems, Office of Education 


SURVEY OF THE GROWTH of 

education in British India, under- 
taken in May, 1928, by an official com- 
mittee of five men and one woman, is 
one of the large and very important edu- 
cational surveys occasionally attempted 
by national governments as a kind of in- 
tellectual stocktaking. The committee, 
known as the ‘Auxiliary Committee on 
the Growth of Education,” made its re- 
port to the British Parliament in October. 
The report is a valuable document for all 
educators, especially those who are dealing 
with the larger phases of human training 
and with their relation to representative 
government. 


General Conditions 


The area of all India is 1,805,332 square 
miles—about one half that of the United 
States with its outlying parts; the popu- 
lation is 320,000,000—one-sixth that of 
the world. British India, to which this 
survey particularly applies, has an area 
of 1,094,300 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 247,000,000, but the other 
parts of India will necessarily be affected 
by its findings. In British India illit- 
eracy (inability to write a short letter 
to a friend and read the answer) in 
persons 10 years of age and over is 83.9 
per cent among men, and 97.7 per 
cent among women; thirty different lan- 
guages are spoken more than English; 
and the religious and caste systems inter- 
fere with any national scheme for general 
education. 

What the schools are doing and how 
they are doing it, in a country of that 
area with the second largest population 
in the world under one government, are 
always matters of importance to students 
of education. The report of this survey 
has special significance for educators in a 
democracy, because it reviews the part 
which education has played in the 10-year 
experiment conducted in India under the 
terms of the India act of 1919 to develop 
self-governing institutions so that British 
India may have its own responsible gov- 
ernment as an integral part of the British 
Empire. Less significant, but still very 
important from the standpoint of school 
administration, is the fact that education 


was decentralized by the act of 1919 and 
placed almost wholly in the support and 
control of the provincial governments, 
after it had been for many years largely 
subsidized and directed by the central 
government. 


Scope of the Survey 


The Simon- Commission, which ap- 
pointed this auxiliary committee, is 
undertaking to determine the capacity 
of the people of India to govern them- 
selves and the progress they have made 
in that direction since 1919, so the auxil- 
iary committee limited its inquiry as 
far as it could to the growth of Indian 
education in producing political capacity. 
Of this the committee says: 

A review of the growth of educational institutions, 
which confined itself to the relations of such institutions 
to political conditions and potentialities of progress, 
would be so narrow as to defeat its own purpose; they 
must be largely judged by the general aims set before 
them and by their success in achieving these aims. 
Nevertheless, in every country where there is repre- 
sentative government * * * thesystem of primary 
and higher primary schools should be so designed 
as to produce a competent electorate; the system of 
secondary and higher education, to produce competent 
and trustworthy representatives and officials. 


Naturally, the committee gave much 
attention to mass education, which in 
India is preponderatingly a rural prob- 
lem; only 12.9 per cent of the population 
towns. Of some of the most 
phases of this problem, the 


live in 
difficult 
committee reports: 


In India the great majority of the parents who live on 
the land are poor, and their poverty is aggravated by im- 
providence and debt. Being illiterate, and having an 
outlook confined almost entirely to their own surround- 
ings and the daily routine of life, much persuasion is 
needed to convince them of the advantage of sending 
their children to school and keeping them there long 
enough to receive effective education, however rudi- 
mentary. °* ° * 

Again, in most provinces there are advanced and 
backward areas, prosperous, and poverty-stricken 
areas. In prosperous areas the provision of education 
has not been difficult; but in the backward areas, 
owing to famine, lack of irrigation, low density of popu- 
lation, lack of communications, or inaccessibility, the 
provision of education for the masses is very diffi- 
ae. -..9 

Regularity of attendance in India is prejudiced by 
epidemic and seasonal illness. Epidemic diseases are 
far more prevalent and persistent in India than in 
nontropical countries, and millions of the population 
are constantly ineapacitated—for example, by malaria. 


The average number of patients treated at hospitals 
each year for malaria alone is over 7,000,000. * * * 

The problem of effective school provision is compli- 
cated by the barriers of caste, by religious, communal, 
and linguistic difficulties. Such complications are by 
no means unknown in other countries; but in many 
parts of India they are peculiarly acute; and they 
impede the construction of a system of mass primary 
education which, on grounds of social solidarity as well 
as on grounds of economy and efficiency, is now gen- 
erally regarded as the best type of public system—a 
system under which children of all sections of the 
population sit together in the same school and enjoy 
equal opportunities of education. The existence of 
millions of persons who are regarded by the majority of 
the population as untouchable, and who in some places 
can not even use the public roads and wells, creates an 
educational problem which it would be difficult to 
parallel elsewhere. In Madras, for example, large 
numbers of schools are situated in areas which the 
Hindu social system does not permit a depressed-class 
pupil toenter. * * * 

The linguistic difficulty also, even where it does not 
arise out of communal differences and the affection of 
eommunities for their classical languages, is in India 
serious. Most Provinces are divided into a number of 
linguistic areas, subdivided into bilingual and multi- 
lingual districts. In the Agency and Hill Tracts, there 
are innumerable language groups and tribal languages. 


Technical Training Lacking 


Secondary education for boys in India 
is a 6 or 7 year term of instruction, divided 
into a middle-school and a_ high-school 
course. Schemes vary in the different 
Provinces; the middle school may be 3 
years and the high school, 3; but 3-4, 
2-4, 4-3, and 4-2 plans are also in opera- 
tion. Both middle and high schools are 
either vernacular or anglovernacular. 
The vernacular schools aim to give a 
course complete in itself; in them English 
is optional if it is taught at all. Anglo- 
vernacular schools require pupils to learn 
English and in the later years of the 
course the instruction is mostly given in 
it as the language medium. These schools 
are mainly designed to prepare pupils for 
the universities, and to them the com- 
mittee raises the objection that— 

The present type of high and middle English school 
has established itself so strongly that other forms of 
education are opposed or mistrusted, and there is a 
marked tendency to regard the passage from the lowest 
primary class to the highest class of the high school as 
the normal procedure for every pupil. 

They provide more people for the cleri- 
cal and government services than are 
needed; while the teaching, agricultural, 
technical, and industrial services suffer 
from lack of trained workers. 

In 1921 less than 1 woman in 50 in 
British India could read and write. Of 
this situation the committee reports: 

The importance of the education of girls and women 
in India at the present moment can not be overrated. 
It affects vitally the range and efficiency of all educa- 
tion. The education of the girl is the education of the 
mother, and through her of the children. The middle 
and high classes of India have long suffered from the 
dualism of an educated manhood and an ignorant 
womanhood—a dualism that lowers the whole level of 
the home and domestic life, and has its reaction on pere 
sonal and national character. Many of our witnesses 


have emphasized the dominating influence of the 
woman in the Indian household, and specially in the 
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Multiple Activity Choices Given Pupils 


In the High-School Program Extracurricular Activities Have Assumed an Important 


training of her children. ‘A literate woman,” says 
one of our Ww is a far better and 
surer guarantee of the education of the coming gener- 
terate man. An illiterate woman, on the 
her own time very often the cause of the 


mnly of the generation that is slowly 


tnesses very justly, “ 
ation than a! 
contrary, is u 
stagnation not 


growing up but of the generation which is in the prime 
of life as we = 
The innate intelligence of the Indian woman, her 


feeling of domestic responsibility, and her experience of 


household n gement, make her shrewd, penetrating, 
wise within her own sphere. * * * The education 
of women, especially in the higher stages, will make 
availabl country a wealth of capacity that is 
now largely wasted through lack ofopportunity. * * ° 

We are definitely of opinion that, in the interest of 
the advance of Indian education as a whole, priority 
should now be given to the claims of girls’ education 
in every scheme of expansion 


Central Government and Education 


After reviewing the processes of admin- 
istration and finance of the schools the 
committee points out that the waste and 
ineffectiveness in the present primary sys- 
tem is appalling, and that both the second- 
ary schools and the universities need to 
make definite changes in aims. The com- 
mittee gives as one of its conclusions the 
opinion that ‘“‘the divorce of the govern- 
ment of India from education has been 
unfortunate,’’ that education is essentially 
a national service, and that steps should 
be taken to consider anew the relation of 
the central government to it. 

Not all the picture presented in the 
report is dark. In the decade from 1917 
to 1927, the total number of recognized 
institutions rose from 154,952 to 173,311; 
the enrollment in them from 7,207,308 to 
10,529,350; and the expenditure from 
11,28,83,068 to 18,37,52,969 rupees, a gain 
of 118 per cent. A school system that 
enrolls ten and one half millions of pupils, 
after having increased its enrollment by 
46 per cent in 10 years, represents no small 
educational effort and no slight amount of 
progress 

It may be fairly said that in this period the vital 
problems of Indian education have been more closely 
and candidly studied than before. * * * The process 
of constructing the educational edifice can not but be 
difficult, laborious, and slow; and foundations will have 
to be relaid or strengthened. Great calls will be made 
on the ingenuity and industry of architect, contractor, 
and workman; and more money will be essential. But 
the will to consider what is necessary, if not universal, 
is at all events prevalent, and if it results in sustained 
and consistent action there is good hope for the future. 


But whatever the report may contain in 
the way of statistics, advice, exposition, 
or description, the mind of the school 
teacher or school administrator will grasp 
first and consider as most important that 
short paragraph which says: 

Workers in the field of education in India have, we 
are convinced, admirable material to deal with: the 
Indian boy and the Indian gir] are not lacking in innate 
intelligence, and in capacity to benefit by that training 
of body, mind, and character which a well-planned 
System of education can give. 


Place. 
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They are Thoroughly Integrated in the School Program, and to Some Extent 


They are a-Measure of Student Aptitudes and Abilities 


By W. 0. FORMAN 
Principal, Lafayette Junior High School, Uniontown, Pa. 


YO-CALLED extracurricular activities 
have come to be recognized as a very 
important part of the junior high school’s 
program of studies. More and more they 
are being made an integral part of the 
regular schedule. In many cases the one 
period set aside for activity allows but one 
club choice each half year. Even this sin- 
gle choice is held desirable in some places 
because it is known that a student will 
want to belong to several activities. 


More Flexible Programs of Study Needed 


The problems of individual differences 
and of increased enrollment in secondary 
schools have created a need for more flex- 
ible programs of study. Student activities 
in the Lafayette Junior High School have 
been enlarged to care for the varied inter- 
ests of pupils. With the single exception of 
the school club activity period, which has 
many choices within it, all activities are 
optional. The optional activities are 
scheduled at different school hours, on 
different days. When pupils have met 
the minimum requirements for a subject, 
they are excused from regular work to 


attend an activity of their choice. The 
minimum requirements are a _ passing 
grade. 


Several activities are scheduled at dif- 
ferent times in order to make use of one 
teacher. Boys’ glee club, girls’ glee club, 
orchestra, band practice, and band lessons 
are scheduled at different hours on differ- 
ent days. The seventh or last period of 
the school day is an optional period. 
Many students go home for outside work. 
Others, however, are engaged in special 
assembly practice, girl scout troops, spe- 
cial band lessons, extra dramatic and de- 
bating clubs, intramural athletic contests, 
and special group meetings. 


Participation in Extracurricular Activities 


Of a total of 35 school periods per week, 
22 are actually given over to extracurricu- 
lar activities. The average enrollment in 
each activity is 25, and an average of 6 
different activities is attended by each 
pupil. Distribution of the activities and 
student enrollment are shown in the table. 

As shown by the table the school has 118 
activities, and 30 of these, or 25 per cent, 
are required. Thus 75 per cent are op- 


tional. The average number of students 
enrolled in each activity is 25. Of the 
average number of different activities par- 
ticipated in by each student, which is 6, 
4 are optional. 


Shifting Interests of Students Provided For 


Provision has been made for the shifting 
interests of students within the half-year 
period of the one-club activity, when the 
entire school isin some club. Whenever an 
exchange can be made of one member of 
each club, it is done at any time. It has 
not been necessary to do this often, as the 
clubs have been made very attractive, and 
most students received their first choice 
in the selection o* clubs. In the past, 55 
per cent of the cluvs have desired to carry 
over for a second half-year. 

Multiple club choice is desirable. The 
only limit is the pupil’s ability and interest 
to carry all his work with profit. No set 
rule can be made. We can not measure 
the limits of energy of youth, once their 
interest is captured. Let the junior high 
school become a challenge in many fields. 
When this is true, quitting schoo] at the 
student level becomes a calamity. It is 
not believed that the saturation point in 
school activities has been reached in this 
school. Already plans are made to enlarge 
the present activity program. So long as 
a student finds these activities useful and 
profitable, they will be offered in increas- 
ing numbers. 


Activity Schedule 


| Stu- 

Day Activities | Periods — 

rolled 
Monday 1 (glee, boys) ...... 1 40 
1 (varied) ......... l 200 
Tuesday ...... 1 (glee, girls) - .- 1 45 
22 (club period) . . 1 ' 550 
12 (varied) 1 220 
Wednesday... 15 (assembly) *-. 1 550 
; — Ta) 1 35 
~~ 3 15 
10 tvaries) nee 1 175 

Thursday 1 (harmonica) - - 1 

15 (home room) ?. . . 1 550 
10 (varied) ......... 1 200 
Friday........ 6 (band lessons)... 6 35 
1 (band lessons)... 1 5 
10 (varied) ......... 1 200 
,, ME A oe - Z| 32.915 


! Total school. ? Required. 





Cutsert, JANE F. 


Dewey, Joun. 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R 


Acting Librarian, Office of Education 


Catrns, Laura. A scientific basis for 
health instruction in public schools 
Bexxeley, University of California 
press, 1929. p. 339-428. tables 


University of California 


diagrs. 4 
Publications in education, vol. 2,no. 5 





Miss Cairns presents a brief for health 
tion in the schools that includes material relating 
to content of curriculum and to methods of stud 
Her conclusions are based upon the theory t 
health instruction which fails to teach the funda 
mentals, fails to function in health promotior 
stating that there should be a wiser sel f 
material to be taught in the school The 
should be taught the best measures for the 
tion, control, and prevention of disease, i th 
students in the schools furnish the be I 1 
for this training as they reach the greatest nu er 
of people. The book provided with practi 
suggestions to be incorporated into teaching mate 
rial. Biology and general science should be made 
to carry the major responsibility for training 
students in the scientific fundamentals of healt! 


education in junior high schools; in senior hig 
schools, physiology, biology, and general science 
include the greatest number of the essentials of 
health instruction 
The visiting teacher 
at work. New York, The Common- 
wealth fund, Division of publications, 
1929. x, 235 p. tables. 8 

A definite and systematic exposition of the way 
in which the visiting teacher works is set forth in 
this study, illustrated by the experiences and data 
supplied by visiting teachers in 30 selected corn- 
munities in different parts of the country. Added 
to this information are many experiences found in 
other school situations. In these days of the edu- 
cational psychologist and the mental hygienist, 
the visiting teacher must be a little of both in order 
to carry on the specia) type of work she has under- 
taken. The main features of the newer develop- 
ments in the technique of the’ office, at least 
“those that have been found workable and wise 
are describéd. The problems of the teacher in her 
contacts with the child, the home, the community, 
the other members of the teaching staff, and the 
principal and superintendent are treated in de- 
tail. The bibliography on the visiting teacher, 
and the book list for the visiting teacher, will 
supply suggestions for additional reading material 


The sources of a science 
The Kappa delta pi 
lecture series. New York, Horace 
Liveright, 1929. 77 p. 12°. 

An international honor society in education, 
the Kappa delta pi, has inaugurated the publica- 
tion of a series of lectures delivered annually by 
eminent scholars in the educational field, at the 
society’s dinner. Doctor Dewey’s book is th 
first of this series. 
whether education is now or can ever become a 
science. In his plea for the recognition of educa- 
tion as a science, the author shows the significant 
relationship existing between psychology, jhilos- 
ophy, biology, economics, and the newer science 
of education. He discusses briefly a number of 
elements that contribute to the development vo 
an educational science, among them being exper 


of education. 


It has been a mooted question 


‘ 


McCABE 


ind abstraction; illustrations from physica] 


engineering, measurements, . 


psychulogy 


scientifically developed attitudes, 

t ve techniques; the teach -r as an investl- 
gat educational values, et His conclusion 
lucation is an endless circle or spiral that 

ide science within itself, with additional 
urising for further study, demanding 

thought nore science, et In an “ever 

ng sequence expresses his philosophy in a 


Downey, JuNE E. Creative imagina- 
tlor Studies in the psychology of 
literature 4 # * New York, 


KANDEL, I. L., ed. 


cLBY, 


Hareourt, Brace and company, 1929. 


viii, 230 p. diagrs. 8 (Interna- 
tional library of psychology, philoso- 
and scientific method. 


rhe author thinks that both literary appreci- 
1 literary creation suggest problems that 

might be solved in the laboratory; that scientific 
s has much to do with clarifying our under- 

ng of the human activities that lead to art 

Her purpose has been to suggest inves- 
tigations that undertaken 
In the progress of the study a number of psychol- 


might profitably be 


ogies have been suggested and developed, as 
follows: The Variational factor in the enjoyment 
of poetry; The Imaginal world; The World of 
words; and The Method of style. Other topics 


have been presented in which there is a discussion 
of attitudes, psychic patterns, springs of the imagi- 


nation, etc., and their bearing on the subject. 


Educational yearbook 
International institute of 
Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1928. New York, Teachers 
college, Columbia university, Bureau 
1929. xiv, 464 p. 


of the 


of publications, 
tables. 12 


rhe fifth volume of the series is here presented, 
compiled by a staff of six members of which Doctor 
Kandel is the editor, and Dr. Paul Monroe is the 
director 4 view of the educational systems of 50 
countries throughout the world is given with their 
major educational problems. In addition to a 
discussion of educational conditions in general, 
special topics are also included. In this yearbook 
the subject dealt with is that of vocational educa- 
tion in four countries, England, France, Germany, 
ind the United States. 


ERNEstT O. 
the existing organization and adminis- 
tration of supervision. A study of cur- 
rent practice. Bloomington, Ill., Pub- 
lie school publishing company, 1929. 


A critical study of 


xiii, 158 p. tables, diagrs. f° 

The author has presented this study in two 
parts, viz, The organization for supervision, and 
Supervisory activities and devices. In both of 
these sections the problems are discussed in detail. 
Che chapter dealing with the training and experi- 
ence of supervisory officers offers significant infor- 

ation on that subject, which includes their 
summer-school attendance, their experience and 
positions held, their entrance into the superin- 


Pal 


Woopy, THOMAS. 


tendency, the positions from which they were 


promoted, etc. Similar material is given for other 
supervisory officers, together with facts as to their 
periodical literature, ete. 


‘ 


professional reading in 


nd the study informa- 


Supervisory officials w 
tive regarding procedures, and for fact-finding 


xctivities and devices for stimulating growth and 


improvement of their school systems 
MER, ANTHONY Ray. Progressive 
practices in directing learning. New 
York, The Maemillan company, 1929. 
xvii, 300 p. tables, diagrs. 12 

The author thinks that material should be pro- 
vided for the classroom teacher which will bridge 
the gap between general! principles and their prac- 
tical application. I: theo! if applied ps; 
chology, he has attempted to fit his material to the 
learning activities of both the public-school pupil 


and the university student Al] phases of learning 
of recognizing 
th sugges- 


activities are discussed rhe value 
individual differences is emp} 
tions for individualizing the 


sized, Wl 


ling activities, 








increasing the ease of learning, diagnosing pupils’ 
difficulties, etc. Among the progressive practices 
described is the use of the “progress chart,’’ with 
illustrations. 

NE, CLARENCE R. Supervision of the 
elementary school. Boston, New York 
fete.} Houghton Mifflin company 


[1929] xix, 573 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 
(Riverside textbooks in education, 
edited by Ellwood P. Cubberley. 

A study that is based on the actual experience 
of supervisors is valuable to othersinthefield. The 
author has given a course in the supervision of 
instruction for the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of California for several years, and the 
results of this experience it was thought would 
prove especially useful to principals of elementary 
schools, both in training and in service. The 
various subjects of the curriculum have been 
“diagnosed ”’ in such a way as to provide practical 
suggestions to teachers and supervisors. The 
value of standardized tests, how to study them and 
administer them, is also discussed 


A history of women’s 
education in the United States 

New York, N. Y., and Lancaster, Pa., 
The Science Press, 1929. 2 y. front., 
facsims. 8°. 
book 


illus., tables, diagrs., 
(Science and education, vol. iv, 
1, ed. by J. McKeen Cattell.) 

This study in two volumes presents a brief 
account of the development of women’s position 
and education in other lands, in order to show its 
effect upon the early conditions in our own coun- 
try. The changing concept of woman and her 
ability, position, and education are carefully 
studied and presented in the volumes, and offer 
a real contribution to the literature on the subject. 
The development in the educational institutions 
for women and girls since the old-time “female 
academies and seminaries’’ is set forth in the first 
volume, and data on their curricula, methods of 
instruction, government of students, etc., are 
treated inagraphic manner. Quotations from the 
courses of study and from the rules of conduct are 
given as facsimiles and many portraits of women 
educators illustrate the volumes. The present 
educational and economic status of woman is pre- 
sented, with her training for the business world, 
her physical training and athletics, her health 
problems, etc. The final chapters are devoted to 
the women’s club movement and its far-reaching 
influence. 
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EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 
TO COMPLETE LIVING 


PON the subject of education, not pre- 
=| suming to dictate any plan or system 
respecting it, I can only say that I view 





it as the most important subject which 
we as a people can be engaged in. That every man 
may receive at least a moderate education, and 
thereby be enabled to read the histories of his own 
and other countries, by which he may duly appre- 
ciate the value of our free institutions, appears to 
be an object of vital importance, even on this ac- 
count alone, to say nothing of the advantages and 
satisfaction to be derived from all being able to 
read the Scriptures and other works, both of a 
religious and moral nature, for themselves. 

For my part, I desire to see the time when ed- 
ucation—and by its means morality, sobriety, en- 
terprise, and industry—shall become much more 
general than at present, and should be gratified to 
have it in my power to contribute something to the 
advancement of any measures which might have 
a tendency to accelerate that happy period. 


—Abraham Lincoln. 
























































PUBLIC ENLIGHTENMENT ESSENTIAL 
TO HAPPINESS AND SECURITY 


daa is in every country the surest basis of 
public happiness. In one in which the measures of govern- 
ment receive their impressions so immediately from the sense 
of the community as in ours, it is proportionably essential. 
To the security of a free constitution it contributes in various 
ways: By convincing those who are intrusted with the pub- 
lic administration that every valuable end of government is 
best answered by the enlightened confidence of the people, 
and by teaching the people themselves to know and value 
their own rights; to discern and provide against invasions of 
them; to distinguish between oppression and the necessary 
exercise of lawful authority, between burdens proceeding from 
a disregard to their convenience and those resulting from the 
inevitable exigencies of society; to discriminate the spirit of 
liberty from that of licentiousness, cherishing the first, avoid- 
ing the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate vigilance 
against encroachments with an inviolable respect to law. 


—George Washington. 















































